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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
AUSTRALIA. 


Reminiscences of Australia ; with Hints on the Squat- 
ter’s Life. By C. P. Hodgson. Pp. 367. London, 
W. N. Wright; Simpkin and Marshall. 

Irseems to us that there has been a publication 

about Australia every month or three weeks through- 

out the season; and yet so wide and diversified is 
the field, we are always able to pick out some no- 
yelties from the later issues. Pereunt que ante nos 
ustra dizererunt is not yet the motto of this, the last 
dithe Squatters; and any body going to “ the bush” 
yilldo well to make himself acquainted with these 
pages. They treat largely of the new Government- 
regulations, which have caused so great a sensation 
inthe colony, and which he warmly reprobates;* and 
ofthe extensive sheep farming, which constitutes 
its grand staple. But we leave these considera- 
tions, important as they are, to be weighed by par- 
ties concerned in them, where they can be found, 
in the work itself, unabbreviated or condensed (and 
thereby most probably injured) by us. Of the 
country generally Mr. Hodgson is an enthusiastic 
admirer, and the freedom and even perils of the 
squatter’s life appear to have had great charms for 


im. 

“The whole scenery up the Hunter (he says) is 
either grand, remantic, or elegant, varying oft its 
appearance ; it is a scene once beheld never forgotten. 
The numberless farms, estates, waving with every 
production of the East; the splendid trees, the vales 

d mountains, the islands and groves, are not to 
beseen every day. It is a beautiful river. ‘Gow- 
rie, on the Darling Downs, is the brightest jewel of 
the district; the plains are small and narrow, like 
ms of the sea running between romantic ranges, 
yetrendered lively by the numerous herds winding 
down their silent bays; the bluft head or Sugar 
Loaf, the convulsively detached hill, the distant 
horizon of ranges, and the meandering creek, are 
other natural advantages. ‘The paddocks, barn, 
huts, aiid outhouses, besp@&@k its having passed 
lover into the hands of the civilising white man. 
Tcould mention many other sweet spots: Killar- 
ney, the Brisbane river near My. Scott’s, Byron 
Plains, the Bundarrah, Hawkesbury, need only to 
be seen and acknowledged as being each of them 


pots worthy the clime of the East... Bhe gianate 





“ Ihave proved that it is barely possible to 
peepee additional taxes either as a sheep or 
der without strict economy and self-denial, And, 
ho deserves to be the victim of such monster$? The 


* Ex, gr.: 
pay the 
tle-ho 


man who lives in affluence and securityginthe midst of 

ety and amusement; or the man who has had nothin; 
to feast upon but bread and beef for Breakfast and bee 
nd bread for dinner? If additional taxes were absolutely 
fequired, why should not the*man who lives like the 
luxurious slave,’ and lives without any care, save that 
Of satisfying a sensual appetite, or looking after filthy 
Ucre with an avaricious affection, be made to méet the 
Yemand? Qught not the heroes who brave all dangers, 
and chanee ultimate success, to bétreated with favour, or 
at least listened to with patience, when: the general voice 
ofall cries out for justice and moderation ? The squatters 
ve not rebelled, they have not ex rated their case, 
~ i. claim their Fight to thew vata af T know 
“em aright, as I believe { do, they will be ne JUS= 
hee ssake, I have not denied pe ey me ir 
to meet the present assessment ; but I say he is a fool; 
be government is unjust if uncertainties are allowed to 
neh Money must be obtain iti ig. ut 
y should the unfortunate, meek, ye Mi 5 shéep, be 
Pelerred to the wily and preying natiy eee ae the 
mrad know the end of a thing, and he will exert him- 
1 {0 meet the demands: let tim see his way, and he 
be backward is oqusing fotwindl nue r ee bully 

unce him, and I trust.He shew. 

pittle of his pasture,’ and be ever ready to prove ae 
ny emigrated with him from the islanid’ of liberty ahd 
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of Australia is exquisite; old age is unknown, for 
we revel in the enjoyment of perpetual youth. 
/£son would never have required a Medea’s aid; 
or if he had, the vigorous herbs would not long be 
sought for in vain. Australia certainly can boast 
of a splendid climate. How else could we live? 
How could we travel in the bush exposed to all 
weathers, with no other canopy than the heavens? 
How could we perform our daily journeys?) How 
could our sheep produce such fine wool, and our 
cattle such sleek carcasses ?”’ 

There may be some drawbacks : 

* There is, however, a great and sudden change 
during the winter months,—a frost in the morning, 
and the thermometer at 78° in a few hours!—six 
blankets over you at night, and no waistcoat en- 
durable at midday: still, if deaths only occurred 
from the influence of this climate I think the burial- 
grounds would never be filled; but unfortunately, 
man will abuse both constitution and climate, and 
where one dies naturally, twenty die from ‘delirium 
tremens,’ or other diseases brought on by dissipa- 
tion and vice. Man could not lie for weeks with 
half a blanket for mattress, and the other half for 
a cover, in any climate; yet how many are obliged 
to do it here. Men could not, after heavy labour, 
hard work, and inflamed blood, drink the coldest 
water without feeling some bad effects from it in 
England: here itis common. No person at home 
thinks of giving a horse water when he is warm: 
here it is the custom. No dampness—no fear of 
catching cold. Australia can boast of a splendid 
climate. bd ® 

“A free trade will not affect Australia more 
than the rest of the world. Our imports of the 
first class are wool, tallow, hides, and oil ; these we 
can produce as cheap as others. Wines, tobacco, 
maize, and corn, will soon follow, unrivalled and 
unequalled: the want of labour only prevents the 
first three from being more generally cultivated 
and exported, their quality being splendid; the 
latter is more dependent on seasons. Australia can 
grow any thing but rice and tea; Australia has 
money and enterprising men, and will be content | 
with as little profit as her neighbours. We mee 
tea; well; Chima wants meat, and perhaps wool. 
We want manufactures; England wants the raw 
material. No country is independent—‘ one’ only 
constitutes\partif the whole, and-each must afford 
what the other has not, for-its own emolument. 

'* Farewell, Australia! Be careful of your own 
self-respect; go on steadily, and you will be a great 
nation,—though I cannot help observing, that you 
are already too great for your population; i.e. you 
occupy tod mitch” éountry, and are too widely dis- 
persed—passing over much that is good, and only 
picking at the pie-crust. . 2 

‘“* I myself (our author continues) have been for 
days wet through, and glad to meet with a little 
dry spot’ to sleep upon.’ I have selected a little 
piece of eleyated ground, with on either side of me 
‘pools of water, from which, without moving, I could 
take my quart:pot full wlieneverl was thirsty. On 
arisip ae mornit of full-length portrait was 
‘Most faich ally’ deline ted in the soft earth, yet I 
never=felt any illness or pain; and though such 
adventuresmig ht.besattended with fatal results in 
England, they figs common and general that | 
they are disregatded in the antipodes. The sud- 
den change from cold or frost to intense heat might, 
be naturally expectéd to bé.unhealthy ; Ican only 
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the whole surface is covered with water, and little 
courses roll down the hills in torrents. I have 
seen cattle-tracks, a little worn below the surface, 
carrying off the water; they become dry, and crack; 
the next rain converts the crack into a fissure, 
which gradually widens and extends itself till it 
becomes a large gulley. On old used dray-roads 
the quantity of little streams is surprising, caused 
in a similar way. I have seen a thrice-reflected 
rainbow during one of these storms; I have seen 
whole forests denuded of every leaf, and as bare as 
a wood in the winter season in England; I have seen 
the grass beaten down so that not a blade could 
be seen erect, and the earth so full of little marks 
that I fancied a flock of sheep had been over it. 
This was caused by a hail-storm in the month of 
September. I have known ashepherd return home 
nearly dead, one mass of bruises and gore from 
head to foot, and forty of his flock actually killed 
on the spot. I have known a plain, sixteen miles 
broad, one sheet of water; to pass through which 
my horse often had to sink over his shoulder, and 
a little favourite dog had to swim frequently for a 
hundred yards, This may give some idea of our 
rains. 1 was residing 200 miles down the Conda- 
mine River, that is, from its source; and after a 
weck’s rain, and no flood near me, I began to think 
it would not reach as far. On the tenth morning, 
however, I was undeceived. The river had risen 
thirty feet during the night, and was still increas- 
ing, though the distance between the two places is 
not actually more than seventy miles in a straight 
line.”’ 

Mentiening the geological remains, with which 
our readers are well acquainted through our ac- 
counts of Prof. Owen’simvestigations, Mr. H. says: 

“ I find the fossils are chiefly obtained from the 
sides or banks of creeks, from three to twelve feet 
below the surface. The two upper feet are gene- 
rally the black Australian earth, underneath which 
is an argillaceous breccia, consisting of shells, mus- 
cles, and calcareous pebbles. Most of our creeks 
are-in the middle of a large plain, rising from the 
main range, having large water-holes, and bounded 
in on either side at some distance by whinstone 
ranges, The shell-fish are still living in the water 
with which the breccia is impregnated, or rather 
composed of. ‘Red ferruginous earth, with calca- 
reous pebbles, is a sure and certain find; or a bed 
of sand with concretions of lime. I have found 
specimens near the River Condamine, but they are 
the only ofes I ever heard of as having been found 
on black soil alone, and so far from the mountains. 
The _specimens:are those of different animals,—the 
dinotherion, tapir, macropus, and emu; and it isa 
singular fact, that all the emu and kangaroo bones 
are black, as if they had been subjected to the ac- 
tion of fire. The others are very old and perfect, 
but not blackened ;providg, therefore, the antiquity 
of the native animals, and their eaters. — 

“ By diligent search, lysed to perceive a small 
piece of bone or suspi¢iousimatter projecting a little 
from the*front jor'side‘ofthe bank. I then imme- 
diately but carefully set to work with bayonet and 
hammer, and was geugrally repaid for my trouble; 
but the majority of pieces were so small, and often 
so soft, that on,exposure to air they dropped to 
pieces too minute and. sumerous to be re-collected. 
They are rethains of gigantic monsters unknown 
now, though tradition affirms that they are still to 
‘be met with far west, at the great lakes. The best 
specimens I:have-heard of are those collected by 
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are tremendous, su , and frequent; in an hour | 


Mr. F,,.N. Isaac, on the Darling Downs, and lately 
sent home to be examined. I am informed by two 
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respectable witnesses, that unknown noises have 
been heard at night-time in the larger waterholes. 
A gentleman residing on the Bundarra river re- 
lates a curious anecdote about the existence of 
these monsters. During the heavy flood of 1844, 
he was aroused by, his servant, who: brought intel- 
ligence of ‘a large animal’ having come. up. the 
river, making a tremendous noise. He.went.to the 
spot, which was only a few hundred yards from the, 
house, and to his astonishment, beheld ‘a large 
animal,’ with two white deciduous tusks, playing 
in the stream,—at one moment. visible, and imme- 
diately after diving under the water... While ab- 
sent for assistance and arms, ‘ the animal’ disap- 
peared. Mr, R. Gore (a neighbour on the Downs, 
or River Condamine, which divides the Downs from 
the ‘swamps,’ as they are generally called) informed 
me, that being encamped at a very large water- 
hole, on two successive nights he was awakened by 
loud and strange noises, like those caused by the 
revolutions of a water-mill, He saw nothing, but 
was convinced the noise was caused by some ani- 
mal. This was also during the same flood; and as 
both rivers run into the Darling or Murray, it was 
the most probable time for their appearance, as 
they might be tempted by the immensity of water 
beyond their usual range, and retreat with the 
disappearing flood. Again, I heard from a Mr, 
Everitt, of New Eagland, thaton a piece of seal- 
skin being shewn to the blacks, they asserted their 
knowledge of the animal. These reports are con- 
firmed again by that of Captain Sturt, who men- 
tioned having met with one black, who had tra- 
velled a long way from the north-west, aad who 
said that there was a great lake abounding with 
monstrous animals. From all these accumulated 

ts, I t that a species of hippopotamus 
must be the owner of these fossils, though they are 
attributed generally to the Dinotherion .Australe. 
I tell the tales as they were told to me,and I do 
not believe them improbable. It is. evident, the 
blacks still fear to bathe in large water- holes, owing 
to traditions about some enormous animal; and 
moreover, some particular sheets of water, are still 
regarded with superstitious awe. [have seen them 
horrified at my bathing in them.” 

In the botanical department.we, have also some 
interesting statements, . Thus: 

* Xylomelum pyroforme, or, native pear. Seed 
pendent, woody, pear-shaped, divided into two 
equal. paris, a feather-light seed inside, like the 
sycamore’s; wood very hard, bark. scaly, leaves 
small, ovate—sign of bad soil. The iron, bark 
(eueal, resin.) is so called from the bardness.of the 
outer bark, which is often an, inch in thickness, 
and not to be cut through by the:stoutest man, with 
the stoutest axe, at the.first,or even second blow, 
There are.two species, distinguished by their leaves, 
ovate or lanceolate, both of which are green above 
and white beneath, giving the foliage a singular 
appearance whea agitated by the winds. . The beau- 
tiful, elegant, sweet-scented, silvery myall,or acacia 
pendula, must not be forgotten. Fancy an. elegant 
drooping willow, with leaves of green, tinged by a 
white, resembling a widow’s crape, hanging droop- 
ing gracefully dowm in, long ringlets of two feet.or 
more; from its: bark, exudes.a clear, crystal tear, 
which covgeals, and is gathered by. any passer by. 
A meet shade for the dead!...Its..wood scents a 
whole room; and any article, made of.it,, when 
rubbed in the hand, leaves.an)exquisite perfume, 
similar to that of our double violet... .* .*  * 
The urtica, or nettle,.is of an enormous size; be- 
ing a large tree, with leaves,that.once seen and felt 
will never be forgotten; , I‘remember well, in, wy 
search for plants, that, heedless of this gentleman’s 
proximity, and gazivg up as Liwalked along, 1, was 
only roused frum my meditations. by a,too fercible 
appeal to my: feelings,—-my face: and breast, being 
exposed, or only defended! bya thin, shirt, were 
covered with one mass of. blisters instaniancoasl y. 
In my endeavours to extricate; myself, my hand 
and arms, bare to the elbow, were visited.in the 
same manner. I rushed out of the scrub like a 





their progeny is. greatly, prized, and. admirably, 





madman, threw myself on the ground, and rolled | 
over and over for twenty minutes in the most ex- 
cruciating agony. I shall never forget the nettle- 
tree of Australia! I had seen it growing to the 
height of thirty feet, but this particular beast was 
dwarfish—litile things often make a great impres 

sion, The composite are a very numerous order, 
often unnamed and undecided upon, The gnapha- 
lium, and cumpanula vary the tinge of the plains for 
many miles; the everlasting is frequent. I cannot 
omit, mentioning my delicate friend the fringed 
violet, whose beautiful purple flowers, supported 
on delicate round stems, and fringed with webs of 
finest. texture, just peep above the grass, and can 
never fail to, strike the passer-by with admiration, 
The trumpet-flower (daiura),is a large monopetal- 
ous, campanulate tree, white and odorous, growing 
to the height of fifteen feet, and completely covered 
with its trumpets. Therefore I hope to prove the 
assertion, that Australia’s flowers do not emit a 
perfume, Australia’s trees do not bear fruit, to be 
incorrect; and I will prove that Australia’s birds 
sing, and rivers run, to the satisfaction of those 
who assert the contrary to be the case. Amongst 
the myrlace@, another numerous order, of which 
the eucalypti form a part, their affinity is at once 
told by their scent; and en passant through the 
serubs it is a constant amusement to. pluck the 
leaves, rub them in the palm of the hand, and apply 
them to the nose, The reason for the assertion 
that the flowers do not smell is, that in these warm 
climates the volatile oil escapes by the heat of the 
sun, and during the heat of the day it is absorbed 
as soon as emitted; but in the morning, when, the 
dew is on the grass, the united perfume of the whole 
family of plants is truly delightful. Trees do not 
bear fruit, is another assertion. Theydo. Witness 
the bonya, the native plum, the chestnut, the fu- 
sanus, the solanums, the figs, and many other 
minor plants, such as raspberries, currants (a sola- 
num), &c. 

© There is a peculiar grass on our large plains 
which grows not unlike the breom millet, in little 
bushes. Itis a harvest with the natives; the grass 
is very fine; they cut it, lay it in heaps to dry, and 
pound it between two stones into flour. The oat 
grass (anthistiria) is an enormous fellow, growing 
to the beight of seven and eight feet, with stems as 
yellow as corn. It has a grain, which by cultiva- 
tion might become useful; and its stalk is so suc- 
culent and juicy, that the traveller often pulls it to 
munch when thirst or hunger compels him to look 
out, and water is not to be found. It is a singular 
fact, that of all our English vegetables, fruits, and 
herbs, a large majority are to be found in a wild 
state in our bush; lettuce, thyme, carrot, onions, 
peas, cucumbers, raspberries, spinage, lemons, 
gourd, chestout, pear, oats, fig, plum, are fre- 
quently met with, besides many others.’ 

And. of the animals: 

“ The native dog (koala) is very like the fox in 
ears, face, teeth, and expression; in habits, much 
more so; it sneaks, crawls, stinks, is a coward, and, 
though sometimes seen hunting in packs, generally 
a solitary, or only with its mate. I bave seen them 
generally about eighteen inches high, and about 
three feet long from the snout, to the. tip of the 
tail. It affords excellent sport, and will turn round 
upon its pursuers if sorely pressed, snapping with 
its teeth. . It cannot bite like a dog, butiits snap 
when. inflicted is, very venomous, and: often causes 
death. .1 have heard the howlings of one answer- 
ing the other all night, and each moment increas- 
ing as the chorus joined in. The row was awfully 
melancholy. They breed with the tame dogs, and 


adapted Jor the stoek-keeper’s use ;.,they.are ex- 
cellent slaves, having acquired the art of barking 
and biting, with their, natural, hardy constitations. 
It isa great enemy, to. sheep, and, consequently 
never spared. I have galloped one down iafter,ten 
minutes’ hard werk, and swinging my stockwhip 
three or four. times round in the air, inflicted such 
a blow with the leaden end of the handle that it 
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has fallen down stunned, and I have then had tine 
to get down and cut its throat. But even then, 
may not be dead; I have seen them with their hing 
legs hamstrung, their throat cut and cut, Crawling 
off. They will sham, shut their eyes, and lie to aj 
appearance dead, but before you are a bundrej 
yards off they will rise up and run away. The 
attack a, whole flock of sheep, and though they may 
not actually kill more than one on the spot, ye 
perhaps fifty or,sixty more are bitten, and the big 
is so deadly that few recoyer from it.” 

The want of religious instruction in the Bushj 
strongly complained of: 

“T must say.a few. words about our church map, 
agement, in, the wild Bush patticularly, Our dis, 
trict was, first settled upou, in 1840. From thy 
period up to the date of my, leaving it in 1845, 
Protestant clergyman had actually visited us once; 
had made a tour, round many of the stations, ha 
married, one or two couples, and christened one of 
two infants. Never again since.has a minister 
the church of England been. amongst us; and] 
doubt if ever he will, unless it is to fill his pockey 
by persuasive appeals. tis a truly disgraceful fic, 
that the sleepy, defenders and advocates of our faith 
will look, upon the;zeakous efforts of their Papi 
antagonists without feeling. any, of their ardour, 
endeavouring ta counteract the evils they may dis 
seminatey We.havea:church,at Moreton Bay, fe 
the support of which every squatter readily contr 
buted bis, annmal subscription, under the belief th 
his station would, bepexiodically visited by the cler 
gyman; but, owing sothedukewarm, spirit, manifest. 
ed in, Sydney, for:the, causey the squatters have be. 
come disgusted, at zhein, treatment, and. have very 
generally withdrawn their support. At nearly every 
establishment. there, are families; and of cours 
parents are desirous of having their children christ! 
ened. Yet I have known a minister within fi 
tniles of the station tefuse or neglect to go and of 
ciate.on such an oceasion. Ihave known a minis. 
ter, again, gallop through the service as hard as he 
could, and when it was concluded turn upon his 
heel and, say, § There’sone.more station settled,’ 
It is ashame, in a country,;where religion has been 
so little thought of-—where,the, presence of a clergy. 
man is so peculiarly,required —where he is sure ty 
be welcomed and. respectfully. entertained —and 
where. his exertions.would be gratefully ackuow 
ledged, and his toils bandsomely, remunerated 
that there is-no one to strengthen, exhort, or chee 
man, by proclaiminggbe glad. tidings of salvatia 
on repentance... There. is no place in the worl 
perhaps, better. adapted, for,-the, conversion of 
sinner than the Bush; alone for. weeks, a m 
must meditate and cast many a,retrospective glans 
to bygone days——te years of sin and wickedness, d 
folly and misspent time. He hears.of religion a 
his Bible, but never meets, with a professor of th 
one, or an expositor of the other; -he feels remont 
and sorrow for his past tife—wishes to reform, bi 
knows not how; and all the good resolutions k 
has framed are, forgotten at the first public-ho 
Now a respectable. minister, who will zealo 
engage in the task, and ,converse kindly with the 
men, will ever, reap an abundant harvest of grat 
fication to himself and good will to his professi 
He will wean many from theit seducing enellf 
and strengthen others in their wavering principle 
Ob, yes; it is a great shame that we have no p 
per persons to. preach Jesus Christ in the wilder 


mess, and to remind man that bis prayers will be 


acceptable whea, made, in the rude bark-but, 
under. the. yault, of heaven, as. ever. they could be 
if made in the noblest cathedrals. It is not in out 
districts alone that this neglect is felt; there 1s 0 
resident clergyman, above Scone on the Hunter's 
river ; and over a distance of 300 miles there has 
seldom, if eyer, been heard the voice ofa a 
I have, met, Roman Catholic priests all over 
country ;;, they are, always on the wing —itiners® 
ministers, And, this is the style of person ¥¢ “ 
—a gentleman, yet one who would ride from — 
to station, an example of morality, and a pall 
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under of the word. Iam glad of being able 
say, that public worship is performed at many 
‘vate establishments in our districts, and the 
yh generally. Masters collect together as many 
their men as possible on the Sabbath, and read 
¢ prayers to them, sometimes adding a short ser- 
mn, The men are geherally attentive, listen with 
sure, and the master’ gains respect and credit 
his exertions.’ Can ‘men who’ have ‘from their 
rliest infancy béeh religiously educated, or who 
om mere custom Have imbibed’a Jove for the per- 
mance of divilid’ Servite, ina’ moment’ forget 
cir old habits? No; the Sabbath'is respected 
the squatterS} ‘Ho’ arnecessary work is done; 
ditisa day of Which ‘all! appear dressed in clean 
rments; cleatilines§' iS Wext ‘to godliness, and 
re the latter preached more’ zedlously and fre- 
ently, the manners, ‘lives, ‘and behaviour’ of the 
14 bushmen woald beé'vastly ameliorated. I am 
ly glad to admit, that temperance is fast gaining 
agth everywhere.” 
{To be continued,} 


COURT ‘AND LITHRARY RECOLLECTIONS, 

ary and Letters’ of Madame'D’ Ardtay. Edited by 
her Nieee, Vole VIP Pp.374. Colburn. 
poatratr of Madaitie de' Staél, queerly enough, 
the frontispiece’ embellistiment of this volume, 
fh covers ‘the’ yéats ‘of the life of Madame 
Atblay from’ 1798 'to* 1912; ‘during which pe- 
bP she resided’ the’ latter) dozen in France, and 
ding’ to” Patis' ‘relates tlie “following piece of 
ufery 'dioat the Tady°in’ question : 

# April’ 25th, S9802°° The assembly at’ Madame 





Aifenin’s was’ onv! OF the’ must! select and agree- 


beat which)’ was @veri présent. “Assembly, how- 
ety’ T ought! not* to! Gall ‘a@smeeting within the 
pater oPtwenty!'° But L’wds uneasy for my poor 
Hex’, nd (Nerefore stole away'as soon as possible ; 
however, “til Madame de Tessé made a party 
ti"for ‘the "foNéwing Thursday at her house, 
(tit Phadhel@ @ private discourse with Made- 
oielle de HU Labs apon my embarrassment as 
Midkine'de Sfaahyffom the character she held 
Biglind)° whith embarrassment was not much 
tied by Her telling me it was not held more 
fn’ Ftati¢e P'°"Yet ‘that everywhere the real 
il is Highly exaggerated by report, envy, and 
rty-spitit; ‘all dHow.°CShe gives, however, great 
senblieg at which all’ Paris assist, and though 
t solicited ‘or “esteemed by her early friends and 
quiintaticé, shé!'¥s’ admired, and pitied, and re- 
ive by ther, °Lwould she-werée gone'to Copet ! 
alimé de Grandmaison, a’ very favourite friend 
M.d'Arblay/ cate to°visit'me. She is a very 
dioine' Wotan)’ andy thought very clever and 
ectble; but L was too tnuch disturbed either to 
oy OY jaded of her ‘conversation. What most 
lexed tie at'this period was the following note 
m Madame de‘S taéb': 
From Madame dé Stazl to Madame D’ Arblay. 
je voudyois Vous té noigner mon empressement, 
adame, et je crains d’étre indiserctte.* j’espére 
e vous aurez la bonté dé me faire dire quand 
lls serez assez femiise des fatigues de votre voyage 
ur gue je puisse ‘avoir I*hénneur de yous voir 
s vous importuner. N&cKER STAEL DE A. 
Ce torial 3 
ow is it possible, When éven' tlie common civility 
acard for her ‘card_is yet unretatded, that she 
0 have brought herself thus to descend from her 
oud heights 16 solicit che rénéwat' of'an acqiaint- 
be broken so abruptly in England, and so pal- 
‘ly shuoued in France? Is it that the regard 
€ appeared to conceive for me in England was 
ot only sincere but constant? Ifo, I must very 
uch indeed Tegret a waste of kindness her cha- 
tet aud conduct make it impossible for me to 
Pay, even though, on this spot, 1’am assured all 
misfortunes are aggravated, nay caricatured, 
Y eport, and that she exerts her utmost influence, 
‘calls forth her best talents, upon every occa- 





“Madame de Staél’s orthography is here preserved.” 





sion which presents itself for serving those who 
have been her friends; and that, notwithstanding 
circumstances and disunion, either im politics or 
morals, may have made them become ‘her ‘enemies. 
Hier generosity is cited as truly singular upon this 
head, and I have heard histories of her returning, 
personally, good for evil that would do honour ‘to 
any character living. What a strangely complex 
mixture, my dearest father, is that mixture which 
forms buman nature! That good, or rather pratid 
qualities, may unite with almost ‘every frailty’! 
After much deliberation and discussion, my French 
master composed the following answer: 

* Madame d’Arblay ne peut qu’étre infiniment 
flattée de I’extréme bonté de Madame la Comtesse 
de Staél. Elle aura trés certainement I’fionneutr | 


de se présenter chez Madame de Staét aussitdt que | 


possible.’ 
“ Cooler than this it was not easy to write, and the 





ne pent qu’étre is a tournure that is far enough from 
flattering. 
for the frozen kind of intercourse which alone can 
have place between us.” 

Pauvre De Staél; she was not only polite to the | 
visitor to Paris in her lifetime, but has been made 
to adorn her book when dead. The vanity of vir- 
tue was only one of the phases in which that ruling | 
passion exercised its influence on the author of 
Evelina and Cecilia. Every where, and in all cases, 
the importance of self illustrates if it does not co- | 
lour (as we fear it often does) her views and state- | 
ments. In1812,when a gexagenarian, she writes: 

“ When I first went to France, being continualty | 
embarrassed for terms, I used constantly to apply | 


I hope, however, it will prepare her | 


was just seated to her hairdresser. 
| "pon various ptiblic and general topics till the 


flower, yet one my Susan will again, I hope, view 
while still in its first bloom.” 

Madame took Lady Strange’s prophetic advice, 
and had a daughter: thus coming events cast their 
shadows before! But the triviality of these family 
affairs (whicli, perhaps, in the affectionate task of 
the editréss, could, if wished, hardly be avoided) 
is relieved by the publication of Camilla in 1796, 
and occasional visits to the queen and priricesses, 
wiro seem ever to have chtitinued their most kind 
and gravious favours to their ex-attendant. In- 
deed, her picture of the court, with all its formali- 
ties, etiquettes, and difficulties, gives us the most 
favourable ‘idea of the considerate and amiable 
characters of Queen Chatlotte aid her daughters, 
not forgetting the good old King. Upon the pre- 
sentation of her néw work ii ‘person, for example, 
we read: 

“ FT made a visit to Malle. Jacobi, who is a very 
good creature, aiid with whom I remained very 
comfortably till her majesty ‘ard’ the princesses 


| returned from Frozmore, where they had passed 
| two or three hours. 


Almost immediately I was 
summoned to the queen by one of'the pages. She 
She conversed 


friceur was dismissétl, and ‘then I was honoured 
with an audience, quite alone, for a full Hour and 
a half. In this, nothing’ could be’ more gracious 
than her whote mannét and discourse, The par- 
ticulars, as there’ was' no p2use, would fill’ a duo- 
decim» volume’ dt feast. Amung them was Mr. 
Windham, whom slie named with great favour, 


and gave me thé opportunity of expréssing my 


to M. d’ Arblay for aid, till Madame de Tessé charged | delight upon his belonging to the government. 


him to be quiet, saying that my looks filled up what | 
my words left short, “de sorte que,” 
** nous la devinons ;’’ this was the case between my | 
Spaniards and myself, and we deviné-d one another | 
so much to our mutual satisfaction, that while this | 
was the converse the most to my taste of any [ had | 


We liad 0 often’convetsed about him during the 


she added, | accounts I had related! of Mr. Hastings’s trial, 


that there was’ mucti to say upon the acquisition 
to the administration, atid my former round as- 
s rtions '6f his ‘goodness ‘Of heart and honoat. 
She inquired how you did; my ‘dearest father, with 


had at Dunkirk, it was also, probably, most to} an ait of great kindness; anil when I said well, 
theirs of any that had fallen to their lot since they [looked pleased as ste’ answered, © I was afraid he 


had been torn from their native country.” 


This observation. belongs to a tale of childish | 


terror, told at length, about a police-officer at Dun- | 
kirk, who threatened the author for speaking to | 
some Spanish prisoners on their promenade, 

we must take the narration of this volume in order, | 
in order to be better understood by our readers. | 
After her marriage with M. d’Arblay, and resi- | 
dence with him in a cottage (‘ maisonette’’!) not | 
far from Dorking, we have quite enough of her hus- | 
band, her baby-boy (© bambino”), making the pair | 
of her “ precious Alexanders.” 

1798. “ Lady Strange inquired iff had any family; 
and when she gathered I had a little one down 
stairs in the carriage, she desired to see it, for lit- 
tle Bell was wild in the request. ‘ But—have nae 
mair !’’ cried she; ‘the times are bad and hard,— 


ha’ nae mair! if you take my advice, you'll ha’ nae | 


mair! you've been vary discreet, and, faith, [ com- 
mend you!’ Little Bell had run down stairs to 
hasten Betty and the child, and now, having seized 
him in her arms, she sprang into the room with him. 
His surprise, her courage, her fondling, her little 
form, and her prettiness, had astonished him into 
consenting to her seizure ; but he sprang from her 
to me the moment they entered the drawing-room. 
I begzed Lady Strange to give him her blessing. 
She looked at him with a strong and earnest ex- 
pression of examining interest and pleasure, and 
then, with an arch smile, turning suddenly about 
to me, exclaimed, “ Ah! faith and troth, you mun 
ha’ come mair! if you can make *em so pratty ‘as 
this, you mun ha’ some mair! Sweet bairn! I gi’ 
you’ my benediction! be a comfort to your papa 
and mamma! Ah, madam! (with one of her deep 
sighs) ‘I must gi’ my consent to your having some 
mair! if you’ can make ’etm so pratty as ‘this, faith 
and troth I mun let you: have a girl!’ Twrite ali 
this without scruple to my dearest’ Susan, for prat- 
tiness like this little urchin’s is*not likely to spoil 


But | 





either him or ourselves by lasting. ’Tis a juvenile 


was ill, for FE saw him bat ‘twice last year at our 
music.’ She then gave’ me an account’of the re- 
moval of the concert''to the’ Haymarket since’ the 
time I was aifthittéd ‘to it. /She talked of some 
books and authors, bat found me ' wholly in’ the 
clouds as to all chat ‘is new. ‘She then said, ‘ What 
a very pretty book Dr. (Barney has brought out 
upon Metastusio! T-am ‘very much pleased with 
it. Pray (smiling) what‘will he bring out next?’ 
* As'yet, madam, | don’t know of any new plan.” 
* But he will bring out Something else?’ ‘ Most 
probably; but he will rest alittle first, | fancy.’ ‘Has 
he nothing i hand?” ‘© Not that I now know of, 
madam.’ '* Ob, but he‘soon will!’ cried she, again 
smiling. “* He'has so ‘active a mind, ma’am, that 
I believe it quite impossible to him to be utterly 
idle; but; indeed, I know of no present design 
being positively formed.’ We had then some dis- 
course upon the néw connexion at Norbury Park, 
the FitzGeralds, &c.; and E had the opportunity 
to speak as highly ‘as 'f believe her to deserve of 
Mrs. Charles. ‘The queen” had thought Miss An- 
gerstein was dead. -From'this she led to various 
topies of our former conferences, both in persons 
and things, and’ gave me a full description of her 
new house at’ Frogmore, its fitting up, and the 
share ‘of each princess in its decoration. She 
spoke with delight of its quiet and ease, and her 
enjoyment Of its complete retirement. ‘I spend, 
she cried) * there #linost constantly all my morn- 
ings. rarely come home but just before dinner, 
merely 'to dress; but to-day I came sooner.’ This 
was said ina manver’so flattering, I could scarce 
forbear the air of thanking her; however, I checked 
the expression, though | could not the inference 
which urged ‘it.’ At two o’clock the Princess Eli- 
zabeth appeared. “Is the princess royal ready? 
said the queen; She answered, ‘ Yes:’ and her 
majesty then! ‘told’ me [ might go to her, adding, 
* You kndéw the ‘way, Madame D’Arblay.” And 
thus licensed, I went to the apartment of her royal 
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highness upstairs. She was just quitting it. She 
received me most graciously, and told me she was 
going to sit for her picture, if I would come and 
stay with her while she sat. Miss Bab Planta was 
in attendance, to read during this period. The 
sprincess royal ordered me a chair facing her ; and 
another for Miss Bab and her book, which, how- 
ever, was never opened. The painter was Mr. 
Dupont. She was very gay and very charming; 
full of lively discourse and amiable condescension. 
In about an hour the Princess Augusta came in: 
she addressed me with her usual sweetness, and, 
when she had looked at her sister’s portrait, said, 
* Madame D’Arblay, when the princess royal can 
spare you, I hope you will come to me,’ as she left 
the room. I did not flout her; and when I had 
been an hour with the princess royal, she told me 
she would keep me no longer from Augusta, and 
Miss Planta came to conduct me to the latter. 
This lovely princess received me quite alone; Miss 
Planta only shut me in; and she then made me 
sit by her, and kept me in most bewitching dis- 
course more than an hour. She has a gaiety, a 
charm about her, that is quite resistless, and much 
of true, genuine, and very original humour. She 
related to me the history of all the feats, and ex- 
ploits, and dangers, and escapes of her brothers 
during last year; rejoicing in their safety, yet 
softly adding, ‘ Though these trials and difficulties 
did them a great deal of good.’ We talked a little 
of France, and she inquired of me what I knew of 
the late unhappy queen through M. d’Arblay, and 
spoke of her with the most virtuous discrimination 
between her foibles and her really great qualities, 
with her most barbarous end. She then dwelt 
upon Madame Royale, saying, in her unaffected 
manner, ‘ It’s very odd one never hears what sort 
of girl she is.’ I told her all I had gathered from 
M. d’Arblay. She next spoke of my Bambino, 
indulging me in recounting his faits et gestes, and 
never moved till the princess royal came to sum- 
mon her. They were all to return to Frogmore to 
dinner. ‘We have detained Madame d’Arblay 
between us the whole morning,’ said the princess 
royal, with a gracious smile. ‘ Yes,’ cried Prin- 
cess Augusta, ‘ and I am afraid I have bored her 
to death; but when once I begin upon my poor 
brothers, I can never stop without telling all my 
little bits of glory.’ She then outstayed the prin- 
cess to tell me that, when she was at Plymouth, at 
church, she saw so many officers’ wives, and sis- 
ters, and mothers, helping their maimed husbands, 
or brothers, or sons, that she could not forbear 
whispering to the queen, ‘ Mamma, how lucky it 
is Ernest is just come so seasonably with that 
wound in his face! I should have been quite 
shocked, «lse, not to have had one little bit of 
glory among ourselves!’ ”’ 

It is very charming to find that, with fine dis- 
positions, such harmless gaiety and social ease may 
lighten the restraints of royalty, and relax the 
heavy, trifling, and wearisome ceremonies of a 
palace. No wonder that kings rejoice in retire- 
ments to Weymouth or Brighton, or queens to 
Claremont or Osburn House.* In the foregoing 
extract the allusions to the princess royal refer to 
her marriage; and a little after we are informed : 

“A private letter from Windsor teils me the 
Prince of Wurtemberg has. much pleased .in, the 
royal house, by his manners and address, upon his 
interview, but that the poor princess royal was 
almost dead with terror, and,agitation, -and, af- 
fright, at the first meeting. She,could not utter 
aword. The queen was obliged to speak her an- 
swers. The prince said he hoped this first would 
be the last disturbance his presence would.ever 





* Apropos of Osburn House. Her Majesty moved into 
the new portion on Tuesday, and they an taking down 
the old portion to make way for the erection of the new 
palace: the plans for which, we believe, are on a greater 
and more a seale than is generally supposed. Nor- 
ris Castle, by the side of it, is so beautiful a building, and 
on so delightful a site, that we are at a loss to guess why 
= Majesty did not adopt it for her permanent residence. 





occasion her. She then tried to recover, and so 
far conquered her tumult as to attempt joining in 
a general discourse from time to time. He paid 
his court successfully, I am told, to the sisters, 
who all determine to like him; and the princess 
royal is quite revived in her spirits again, now 
this tremendous opening sight is over.” 

At a future audience and friendly conversation 
with the queen, Madame d’Arblay says : 

‘* She permitted me to speak a good deal of the 
Princess of Wurtemberg, whom they still all call 
princess royal. She told me she had worked her 
wedding garment, and entirely, and the real la- 
bour it had proved, from her steadiness to have no 
help, well knowing that three stitches done by any 
other would make it immediately said it was none 
of it by herself. ‘As the bride of a widower,’ she 
continued, ‘ I know she ought to be in white and 
gold; but as the king’s eldest daughter, she had a 
right to white and silver, which she preferred.’” 

And of another interesting personage we are 
told, when the king (Dec. 1797-8) returned from 
a review at Blackheath: “ His majesty related 
very pleasantly a little anecdote of Lady 
‘She brought the little Princess Charlotte,’ he 
said, ‘ to me just before the review. ‘ She hoped,’ 
she said, ‘I should not take it ill, for, having men- 
tioned it to the child, she built so upon it that she 
had thought of nothing else!’ Now this,’ cried he, 
laughing heartily, ‘ was pretty strong! How can 
she know what a child is thinking of before it can 
speak?’ I was very happy at the fondness they 
both expressed for the little princess. ‘ A sweet 
little creature,’ the king called her; ‘ A most 
lovely child,’ the queen turned to me to add; and 
the king said he had taken her upon his horse, and 
given her a little ride, before the regiment rode up 
to him. ‘’Tis very odd,’ he added, ‘ but she al- 
wavs knows me on horseback, and never else.’ 
‘ Yes,’ said the queen, ‘ when his majesty comes 
to her on horseback she claps her little hands, and 
endeavours to say ‘ Gan-pa!’ immediately.’ I was 
much pleased that she is brought up to such simple 
and affectionate acknowledgment of relationship.” 

And proceeding to detail the conversation, and 
other royal anecdotes: 

‘The play they were going to was The Merchant 
of Venice, to see a new actress, just now much 
talked of— Miss Betterton; and the indulgent 
king, hearing she was extremely frightened at the 
thoughts of appearing before him, desired she 
might choose her own part for the first exhibi- 
tion in his presence. She fixed upon Portia, 
In speaking of Miss Farren’s marriage with 
the Earl of Derby, she displayed that sweet 
mind which her state and station has so wholly 
escaped sullying; for, far from expressing either 
horror, or resentment, or derision at an actress 
being elevated to the rank of second countess 
of England, she told me, with an air of satis- 
faction, that she was informed shé had behaved 
extremely well since her marriage, and done many 
generous and charitable actions. She spoke with 
pleasure, too, of the high marriage made by ano- 
ther actress, Miss Wallis, who has preserved a 
spotless character, and is now the wife of a man 
of fortune and family, Mr. Campbell. In men- 
tioning Mrs. Siddons, and her great and affecting 
powers, she much surprised me by intelligence 
that she had bought the proprietorship of Sadler’s 
Wells. I could not hear it without some, amuse- 
ment; it seemed, I said, so extraordinary,a com- 
bination—so degrading a one, indeed,—that of the 
first. tzagic actress, the living Melpomene, .and 
something so burlesque as Sadler’s Wells.. She 
laughed; and said it offered her a yery ludicrous 
image, for ‘ Mrs. Siddons and Sadler’s Wells,’ 
said she, ‘seems to me as ill fitted as the dish 
they call a toad in a hole; which I never saw, but 
always think of with anger—putting a noble sir- 
loin of beef into a poor, paltry batter-pudding!’ — 

“The door now again opened, and another royal 
personage put in his head; and upon the princess 
saying, ‘ How d’ye do, William?’ I recollected 





the Duke of Clarence. I rose, of course, and 
made a civil bow to my curtsey. The prig 
asked him about the House of Lords the precedi 





















































































evening, where I found he had spoken very hag 


somely and generously in eulogium of Adni 
Duncan. Finding he was inclined to stay, 
princess said to me, ‘ Madame @’ Arblay, l beg ’ 
will sit down.’ ‘ Pray, madam,’ said the qu} 
with a formal motion of his hand, ‘let me beg 

to be seated.’ ‘ You know—you recollect Maj 

d’Arblay, don’t you, William?’ said the princ 
He bowed civilly an affirmative, and then bey 
talking to me of Chessington. How [ grig 
poor dear Kitty was gone! How great would} 
been her gratification to have heard that he 
tioned her, and with an air of kindness, a3 jf 
had really entered into the solid goodness of 

character. I was much surprised and much pleas 
yet not without some perplexity and some em} 
rassment, as his knowledge of the excellent Kiy 
was from her being the dupe of the mistress of| 
aide-de-camp. The princess, however, saved 
any confusion beyond apprehension, for she agg 
not one question. He moved on towards they 
apartment, and we were again alone. She th 
talked to me a great deal of him, and gave, 
admirably, his character. She is very pariia 
him, but by no means blindly. He had very x 
parts, she said, but seldom did them justice, ‘ 
he has something of high importance to do, 
continued, ‘ he will exert himself to the utm 
and do it really well; but otherwise, he is so fy 
of his ease, he lets everything take its course, } 
must do a great deal, or nothing. However, 
really think, if he takes pains, he may make som 
thing of a speaker by-and-by in the house.’” 

A prediction, or expectation, we may note, whi 
was never realised by our sailor king! 

“ Returning then, according to my permissi 
to Princess Elizabeth, she again took up her ne 
ting, and made me sit by her. We talked ago 
deal of the new-married daughter of Lady Tem 
town; and she was happy, she said, to hear froma 
that the ceremony was performed by her own { 
vourite Bishop of Darham, for she was sure abl 
ing would attend his joining their hands. § 
asked me much of my little man, and told me se 
ral things of the Princess Charlotte, her niece, 
our future queen; she seems very fond of her, 
says ’tis a lovely child, and extremely like t 
Prince of Wales. ‘She is just two years old, 
she, ‘and speaks very prettily, though not plaid 
I flatter myself Aunt Liby, as she calls me,is 
great favourite with her.’ My dearest Prine 
Augusta soon after came in, and, after staying 
few minutes, and giving some message to hers 
ter, said, ‘ And when you leave Elizabeth, my 4 
Madame d’Arblay, I hope you'll come to me.’ 1 
happened almost immediately, and I found | 
hurrying over the duty of her toilette, whicia 
presently despatched, though she was going 
public concert of ancient music, and without scart 
once looking in the glass, from haste to have de 
and from a freedom from vanity I never saw 
equalled in any young woman of any class. 
then dismissed her hairdresser and wardrobe- 
man, and made me sit by her. Almost immediatd 
we began upon the voluntary contributions (0! 
support of the war; and when I mentioned 
queen’s munificent donation of five thousand po 
a-year for its support, and my admiration of 
from my peculiar knowledge, through my long 
dence under the royal roof, of the many clal 
which her majesty’s benevolence, as well as st 
had. raised upon her powers, she seemed mm 
gratified by the justice [ did her royal mother, 
exclaimed eagerly, ‘ I do assure you, my dear M 
dame d’Arblay, people ought to know more , 
good the queen is, for they don’t know it half 
And then she told me that she only by accident h 
learnt almost all that she knew of the queet 
bounties. ‘And the most I gathered,’ she col 
tinued, laughing, ‘ was, to tell you the real —_ 
my own impertinence ; for when we were at 
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spam, Lady Courtown (the queen's lady-in- 
iting for the country) put her pocket-book down 
the table, when I was alone with her, by some 
nce open at a page where mamma’s name was 
inten; So, hot guessing any secret commission, I 
sk it up, and read—Given by her majesty’s 
pmands—so much, and so much, and so much. 
nj I was quite surprised. However, Lady Cour- 
,made me promise never to mention it to the 
en; so I never have. But I long it should be 
own, for al] that; though I would ‘not take such 
iberty as to spread it of my own judgment.’ | 
» mentioned my own difficulties formerly, when 
r majesty, upon my ill state of health’s urging 
resigning the honour of belonging to the royal 
Susebold, so graciously settled upon me my pen 
on, that I had been forbidden to name it. I had 
en quite distressed in not avowing what I so 
telully felt, and hearing questions and surmises 
jremarks I had no power to answer. She seemed 
tantly to comprehend that my silence might do 
ang, on such an occasion, to the queen; for she 
sid, and with great quickness cried, ‘O, I dare 
you felt quite guilty in holding your tongue.’ 
nd she was quite pleased with the permission 
wwards granted me to be explicit. When I 
ske of her own and her royal sisters’ contribu- 
on, 100/. per annum, she biushed, but seemed 
ady to enter upon the subject, even confidentially, 
drelated its whole history. No one ever advised | 
named it to them, as they have none of them any 
parate establishment, but all hang upon the 
yen, from whose pin-money they are provided 
till they marry, or have an household of their 
ngranted by Parliament. ‘ Yet we all longed to 
nbscribe,’ cried she, ‘and thought it quite right, if 
her young ladies did, not to be left out. But the 
ificulty was, how to do what would not be impro- 
rforus,and yet not to be generous at mamma’s 
pense, for that would only have been unjust. So 
consulted some of our friends, and then fixed 
non 1001. a-piece ; and when we asked the queen’s 
ve, she was so good as to approve it. So then 





| said to have as much wit as Charles II., with much 





well as original humour. He quoted Homer in| dle withall; if the pottage be burnt too, or the 


Greek to my son as readily as if the beautics of | 
Dryden or Pope had been under consideration. | 
And as to music he is an excellent critic; has an 







meal over-roasted, we say, the bishop has put his foot 
in the pot, or the bishop hath played the cook, be- 
| cause 


the bishops burn who they lust, and whoever 


enlarged taste—admiring whatever is good in its | displeaseth them.” (Brockett, vol. i. p. 38.) The 
kind, of whatever age or country the composers or | phrase is also alluded to in Tusser. 


performers may be; without, however, being in- | 


The marriage-ceremonies in the North are 


sensible to the superior genius and learning neces- | curious, and little knuwn amongst the more refined 


sary to some kinds of music more than others. | Southerns. 


The conversation was genera! and lively, in which | 
several of the company, consisting of eighteen or | 
twenty, took a share, till towards the heel of the 
evening, or rather the toe of the morning, for we 
did not rise from table till one o'clock, when Lady 
Melbourne being returned from the opera with 
her daughters, coffee was ordered; during which 
II. R.H. took me aside and talked exclusively about | 
music near half an hour, and as long with your 
brother concerning Greek literature. He is a 
most excellent mimic of well-known characters: 
had we been in the dark any one would have sworn | 
that Dr. Parr and Kemble were in the room. Be- 
sides being possessed of a great fund of original | 
humour, and good humour, he may with truth be | 


| 


more learning—‘or his merry majesty could spell 
no better than the bourgevis gentil-homme.” | 

From such courtly matters we revert for a few | 
minutes to what are literary, but must postpone | 
this portion till our next No. 





NORTH COUNTRY DIALECTS AND CUSTOMS. 
A Glossary of North Country Words, with their Ety- | 
mology, §c.,and occasional Notices of Local Customs 
and Popular Superstitions. By J. T. Brockett, 
F.S.A. Third Edit. 2vols. Svo. Newcastle. 
Tue merits of Brockett’s Glossary have been so 
well appreciated by all students in English philo- 
logy, that a third edition might appear to claim little | 
| additional commendation from us; but as it isa 
work of rather limited circulation, we do not hesi- | 
tate to introduce it in its new form to our readers, 
extracting those notices of our curious North Coun- | 





spoke to the king; and he said it was but lit- 
, but he wished particularly nobody should sub- 
ibe whzt would really distress them; and that, if 
hat was all we could conveniently do, and regularly 
pntinue, he approved it more than to have us make 
greater exertion, and either bring ourselves into 
ificulties or not go on. 
gry.’ She then gave me the history of the con- 
ibution of her brothers. 
ould not give in his name without the leave of his 
editors. ‘ But Ernest,’ cried she, ‘ gives 300J. a- 
at, and that’s a tenth of his income, for the King 
lows him 30007,’ ” 

There is only one notice of the late Quecn Caro- 
e(in July, 1799) : 

“The visit to the P ss of W. is charming. 
am charmed she now lives so cheerfully and 
leasantly, She seemed confined, not merely as 
tecluse, but a culprit, till quite lately ; and now 
+++ your visit has just-been succeeded by Mr, 
Fits! How can. the premier be so'much his own 
nemy in politics as well as happiness? for all the 
orld, nearly, take her part; and all the world 
holly agree she has been the injured person, 
hough some few think she has wanted refenue and 
scretion in her resentment, the public nature of 
er connexion considered, which does not warrant 
he expectance of the same pure fidelity a chosen 
ife might look for.”” 

Ata later period Dr. 
husband (1805) : 

* Your brother, Dr. Charles, and Tj*have had 
ie honour last Tuesday of dining with the’ Prince 
of Wales at Lord Melbourne’s, at the partiealar 
desire of H.R.H. He is so good-humoured ‘and 
sraclous to those against whom he has‘\no’ party 
Prejudice, 
by his politeness and condescension. I was aston- 

ed to find him, amidst such constant dissipation, 

ed of so much learning, wit, knowledge of 
ks in general, discrimination of character, as 


Burney thus paints’ her 


But he was not at all | 


The Prince of Wales | 


that it is impossible not to be flattered 


try customs which may seem most interesting. 


With regard to the dialectical words, we really find 
few that call for observation; and, in truth, we are | 
|somewhat disappointed with the additional matter | 


| introduced by the editor, Mr. W. E. Brockett, who | reward of his victory. Another ancient marriage- 


has undertaken to correct and enlarge his father’s 
work, but who does not seem to have exercised that 
| diligent care which it required and deserved. The 
typographical blunders, too, are sadly numerous, 
and, in the present state of the art of printing, al- 
most unpardonable. With these drawbacks, we 
must, in fairness, admit the great value and utility 
| of the work before us; and we trust it will meet, in 
its new form, with the same favour from the public 
that the former editions have received. 

Although there are few works of any transcend- 
ent merit written in the English provincial dia- 
lects, yet who would desire their extinction, and 
the establishment of metropolitan speech and Cock- 
ney slang all over the country, in lieu of the rich 
brogue of the Yorkshiremen, or zing-zong ofzunny 
Zomerzet? Norare the dialects on'y valuable as 
characteristic of a people, but many a time and oft 
our best old writers, including Shakepere, would be 
unintelligible were we to discard them from our 
plilological studies. Our dramatic critics must 
even condescetid to appeal to the Yorkshire Ale” 
or ® Tim Bobbin;’” and ‘these in their turn are il- 
lustrated by the older writers. Thus is often seen 
the importance ‘of provincial trifles, apparently 
shang or modern, but traced back’ unchanged for 
centuries! Thus‘in the ‘* North Countree,’’ when 
any thing has been burnt to the pen ‘in boiling, or 
is spoiled in-cooking, it is common to say, ‘* The 
bishop has set his foot in it,” or “it is bishopped.” 
This curious phrase is very old, and derived from 
the episcopal disposition to burn heretics, as ap- 
pears from Tyndale’s ‘ Obedyence of a Chrysten 
Man,” 1528: “ When a thing speedeth not well, 
we borrow speech and say, ‘he bishop hath blessed it, 
because that nothing speedeth well that they med- 





| revelry. 


| arrives. 
| county of Durham, after the conuubial knot is tied, 


| 
| used 


Brockett thus describes the Bride-Ale, 
the marriage-feast at a rustic wedding : 

“The day of marriage has always been, and it is 
to be hoped, in spite of disconsolate old maids and 
love-crossed bachelors, will ever continue to be, @ 
time of festivity. Among the rustics in Cumber- 
land it glides away amidst music, dancing, and 
Early in the morning, tee bridegroom, 
attended by his friends on horseback, proceeds in 
a gallop to the house of the bride’s father. Having 
alighted, he salutes her, and then the company 
breakfast together. The repast concluded, the 
whole nuptial party depart in cavalcade order to- 
wards the church, accompanied by a fiddler, who 
plays a succession of tunes appropriate to the occa- 
sion. Immediately after the performance of the 
ceremony, the company retire to some neighbour- 
ing ale-house, and many a flowing bumper of home- 
brewed is quaffed to the health of the happy pair. 
Animated with this earthly nectar, they set off fulk 
speed towards the future residence of the bride, 
where a handkerchief is presented to the first who 
In some of the country villages in the 


a ribbon is proposed as the subject of contention, 
either for a foot or a horse race,—supposed to bea 
delicate substitution for the bride’s garter, which 
to be taken off while she knelt at the 
altar; and the practice being anticipated, the 
garter was generally found to do credit to her taste 
and skill in needle work. In Craven, where this 
singular sport also prevails, whoever first reaches 
the bride’s habitation is ushered into the bridal 
chamber, and, after having performed the ceremony 
of turning down the bed-clothes, returns, carrying 
in his hand a tankard of warm ale, previously pre— 
pared, to meet the bride, to whom he triumphantly 
offers his humble beverage, and by whom, in return, 
he is presented with the ribbon, as the honourable 


ceremony of the same sort, still observed in the 


| remote parts of Northumberland, is that of riding 
| for the kail, where the party, after kissing the bride, 


set off at full speed on horseback to the bridegroom's 
house, the winner of the race receiving the kail, or 
| dish of spice broth, as the chief prize.” 
|  Bride-cake.—The cake provided on the occasion 
| of a wedding; a remnant of the ancient mode of 
| solemnising a marriage byconfarreation, In some 
| places in the North it is customary, after the bridal 
| party leave the church, to have a thin currant-cake, 
| marked in squares, though not entirely cut through. 
| A clean cloth being spread over the head of the 
bride, the bridegroom stands bebind her and breaks 
| the cake. Thus hallowed, it is thrown up and 
scrambled for by the attendants to excite prophetic 
dreams of love and marriage, and is said, by those 
who pretend to understand such things, to have 
much more virtue than when it is merely put nine 
times through the ring. This custom is generally 
prevalent in Scotland. 

“ Bride wain.—A custom in Cumberland and 
Northumberland, where the friends of a new-mar- 
ried couple assemble together in consequence ofa 
previous invitation (sometimes actually by public 
advertisement in the n-wspapers), and are treated 
with cold pies, framenty, and ale. Tie company 
afterwards join in all the various pastimes of the 
| country; and at the conclusion, the bride and 
bridegroom are placed in two chairs, the former 
holding a. pewter dish on her knee, half covered 
with a napkin. Into this dish every one present, 
high and low, makes it a point to put something; 
and these offerings occasionally amount to a consi— 
derable sum. I suppose it has obtained the name 
of wain from a very ancient custom, now obsolete, 
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in the North, of presenting a bride, who had no 
great stock of her own, with a wain or waggon-load 
of articles of use and luxury. ‘On this o¢casion the 
wain was crowned with boughs and flowers, and the 
horses or oxen which drew it decorated with bride- 
favours. In some parts Of the north riding of 
Yorkshire; bride-wain was the tran-of carts’ that 
conveyed the goods of the bride, whether presented 
or not, to her future home.” A farmer’s daughter 
was matried from Thornton into thé neighbourhood 
of Malton about forty-five years ago, whose bride- 
wain: consisted ofitwenty: carts.’ (1'>* 

If we.could proceed-adinelé farther into this sub- 
ject, and entetuinto the wide field of Svottisticus- 
toms, we shonld find no diffidultyin® collecting a 
volume of interest snd novelty;but tine and space 
forbid.» Brockett! trould have'been’an able chroni- 
cler-of the: North Country peculiarities, and we re- 
gret his Glossary does novccontain ‘more’ notices 
than:it-does.on those matters. 

Many a:provincialism has afforded mutter for an 
aneedote:::ed(g..chare; +a ‘narrow" lane vr a!by, less 
thaw a streets cA: laughable: misunderstanding ‘hap- 
‘pened insen assize-~court some years! ago, whe! one 
of the witnesses) inv aj criminal trial/swore' thar “ he 
saw, thneemen: come out oftavchare-foot.”’” “Gen- 
tlemen of the jury,’ exclaimed the Jearned judge, 
“+ you must pay no regardito that man's'evidence ; 
he: must ibe: insanée.”> But the foreman, smiling, 
assured the judges that they: understood hii very 
well, and :that -hesspoke the 'words of truth and 
sobernessis'\(‘Tie date Lord:-Eldon was born’ ‘in ‘a 
chare-foety and inal facetions:moment admitted it 
in court! ;We camadd! anothervof a similar ‘kinds 
A Sate jjudge:in this! ranrblivgs inv the north saw a 
boy fishirig;.and askingdiim what fish:he caught, he 
replied aumacks.. Although dis lordship wascan en- 
thusiastic admirér: and disciple of: Izaak 'Walcon, 
never had this speciesiocesrted to hin, and he men: 
tioned his difficulty, to afriend less learned i the 
art, but skilled in, dialectic lore. By qumacis, the 
Yad meant ell sor{a2 yy 

The North is redolent, with, superstitions, of all 
kinds, and hope itselfis often apparent only through 
the medium of credujitys. None, ofjour, fair readers. 
are.old maids —soanpalite.a phrase is ynknown: 
amongst them, and, we tryst, quate, inapplicable ; 

“Dut if any, ever think they -may ¢, Jet us, teach 
them the way to.make, 6 '/  soiov.non 
" Dumb-cake.—A species of dreaming-bread,ipre- 
‘pared by, WORRIES females, with ingredients tra- 
ditionally, suggested, in, witching doggerel,.. When 
baked, it js,cutinto three divisions,—a part,of each 
to be eaten, and. the ceanelty er to be put_under, the 
pillow.  Whep.the clock, strikes twelve, each votary 


the bridegroom. This was done by all the females 
in rotation. , When any of them were so fortunate 
as to hit the object, it was a sign that they were 
soon to be married. The bride’s stocking was 
thrown by young men:at the bride in like manner ; 
from which'a similar prognostic was taken.” 

Under the head ‘of May, Beockett complains 
that the.ancient: observances:on the first day of 
that month have given place’ to others unfitted for 
poverty and innocence. But, in fact, the, doings 
which forinerly took place,on, that day were equally 
to be deprecated ; for, if we are ‘to credit Strutt, 
not one-third of the maidens who indulged in 
May-day,amusements returned to their homes as 
virtuous as they..weat., ‘Nevertheless, we. agree 
with him in believing that if such sports as were 
in vogue on the First of May could be introduced 
again with success, much good would result,. But 
the charm of hubit.and early use would be want- 
iny; and therefore it is we say, never exchange or 
put by any old custom amusing and harmless. To 
use the words of Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ we are not 
made’ of wood or stone; and the things which con- 
neet themselves with our hearts and habits cannot, 
like -barkyor lichen, be sent away without our 
missing them.” 

We may observe, that many of the words in 
Brockett are tobe found in other and: previous 
writers; but this is necessarily the case with all 
works ef that nature, although it often renders 
continual reference to several books necessary to 
establish: fully the explanation of a single word. 
Argeneral collection would, of course, be more 
useful: to the! philological student; while the 
North-countryman, or one interested especially in 
northern dialects, cannot have a better guide than 
the work before us.. Mr. Halliwell’s larger under- 
taking, which we are glad to see so nearly com- 
pleted, will, we are inclined to think, amply supply 
its intended place of a general glossary, to which 
Brockett’s aud others will form useful and valua- 
bleadjuncte in the study of those dialects to which 
they especially refer. 





WISE SAWS. 
The Cairn: a Gathering of Precious Stones from 
Many Hands. - Pp. 254. London, G. Bell. 

A coLLectIoN of many hundred gleanings from 
eminent authors, with original thoughts and ob- 
servations by the compiler, “A Soldier’s Daughter,” 
already favourably known to the literary world. 
It is a nice little square volume to Jay upon your 
table and take up atany leisure moment and dip 
into with advantage. We exhibit, in proof, a few 
of itS fragments : 

“ The Essex Ring.—Lines written by Buchanan, 





tonst, go. to bed backwards, aod, keep, a, profound 
silence, whatever may; appear,,dadeed, should a) 
“word be uttered, eithen daring she, process or |before 
falling asleep, the charm, ig, broken, anil some, dire. 
ful calamity may, Hy he ed. ‘Those who.are to be’ 
married, or are full of hope, fancy they, see. yigions 
of their future — hurrying after them; while 
#iey who’ até’ tu live’ Hd aié‘old was are’ not Very 
sanguitie Of obitai ing their enfant,” eifig nothing 
‘at a>? *¢! jsb0616 annod 10 22 bi Gut 

‘As au appropriate ‘st 
cohclade with the casts 

* Tlirowing the\Stoc! Sarre) odd sort Uflove di- 
vination, on the first e¥ ningeota’ we dmg. After 
the bridle »bas: retired, and.wiilé:shesis undressing, 
she delivers: otie of ther stockings to \a female at: 
tendant,. who throws it at rad@ontaitong the com- 
patiy assembled on: this ‘bcéasiod, ;‘Pheiperson on 
whom it happens to alightiwill ivis<sipposed, b 
the next to enter intg! bhe:‘blegged! spate vofi atatri- 
mony. ‘Anothetand)more cutious;tha pevhaps 
obsolete, mode was forthe guests invited ito repair’ 


Ce ‘to’ this, we) tay 
igfoftosein IT1112 


to the bridal chamber; iwhevé itiwas: gusto mary! for |up 


the happy: pair ito sit op iy)bedy ih faljodress;lex® 
elusive oftheir shoes andsstotkitgs:b Oaevofithe 
bridesmaids then took: the :bridegréorm’s stocking, 
and, standing ‘at ‘the: bottom of the bad} with her 
“back towards :it,'threw sthesstocking'with the:left 
‘Band over the right shoulder, aiming atthe face of 


3 
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in ‘the yéar 1564, and sent by Mary Queen of Scot- 
land, with a diamond ring, to Elizabeth Queen of 
England : 
y This gem, behold, the emblem of my heart, 

From whence my coutin’s image n’er shall part ; 

» Glear in its lustre, spotless does it shine; 

As clear, as spotless is this heart of mine, 

What though the stone.a greater hardness wears, 

Superior firmness'still the figare bears. 
‘This is phe''same, ring ‘so ‘celebrated afterwards | 
as that given by Queen Elizabeth to, the Earl of 
Rssex, and inttusted with a prayer, for,his life by 
that-usifortinate nobleman to the Countess of Not- 
tinghain, who perfidiously concealed her mission 
till the solemnity'of a death-bed influenced her to 
distfovd the tircumstance to thé queen. The rin 


is row if ‘thé possession of the’ descendant of Sir|’ 


Phowiis Wartidr, to wliom ‘it was givén by King’ 
Jaaiearyineg? PbO toWioae ash haul 
' 5 “Placoubl’s History of Madagasear contains ‘the 
followitig sublime prayer, said to "be used ty the: 
People Wwe ‘call’ 'Savayes: “O Eternal, have Whercy, 
on! the, because’ am passing away. “O'Tafidite, | 
Wecdute Fain weak.” O Sovercign of life; Bechtise F 
@raw high to hire ave. O Onihiscient, ‘because 
Tani dhirkdess” “O ‘All boutitdotis, Becatisé Tami 
dor.’ O'AN-sufficient, bethuse T stg 4) 
6 Reo of" obtaintng® thie wt § Plant.—& 

és pa Ao He tbe yee Wi Rcd 


. : ‘ +; 
& juiog vi OB , 40 2i-Bil 


dragon’s blood, in the manner Practised 
grav: rs, and then the small branch or leaf ta 
the design is required is to be laid upon jt 
means of slight friction it soon takes up ad 
quantity of the powder, and being then laid , 
moistened paper, an impression is taken a 
manner practised for lithography without 
chine,” 

“ Serenades.— It, has been.wittily said of the 
ciliang, that no person could, pass for a ma 
gallantry who bad not. got a.cold, and was 
never to succeed with his mistress unless he » 
love in a hoatse voice, This arose from the 
tom of serenading the object, of preference dy; 
the hours of the night, by, the execution of y 
and instrumental music under their balconies, 7 
Sicilians are a nation of poets; and the lover 
cannot celebrate his mistress’s charms in yr 
would be thought, unworthy of her attention,” 

“To revive a fading Flower.—Cut the stalk 
hold it a few moments in the flame of the cand 
and then set the flower again jin. the cold my 
when it will recover its, strength almost visi 
after this violent assistance, and blossom jing 
diately.” 

“ Delights of Sea Bathing as usually the custom 
| A chilly early rising with a walk to. the beach} 
fore the day is aired, a tormentor in, the shape of 
rough sailor, or fat fisherwoman, to plunge you 
morselessly beneath a horrid wave, whence 
issue blinded, deafened, and. stifled, and incoq 
parably colder and crosser. than you went j 
Why not, when the day is at the. hottest, s 
leisurely in like a water-nymph, bathe head s 
face, nestle gradually beneath. the rippling war 
and dabble with their, smooth resistance for twep 
minutes at least, emerging with limbs pliant 
strengthened 2?” or agaity 

* Tobacco.—In the archives, of the Society 
Antiquaries, amongst othér curious documents, 
an alehouse license, granted by six justices of 
peace in Kent, in which the innkeeper is thus 
joined: ‘Item, You shall. not utter, nor suffer 
be uttered, drunke, or taken, any tobzcco, with 
your house, cellar, or other place thereunto t 
longing.’ ‘This is dated i the. time of James |, 

“ The Spider.—It is an oriental, idea that 
spider draws its venom from the rose; and thus 
is that too often from the sweetest, sources com 
the blight of happiness and human affections,” 

“ Sir Sidney Smith. 
Qui a peur du mala déja Je mal de la, peur. 
Qui espé@re le bien a déja l¢ bien de lespoir. 
The above lines were written ,on the windor 
his prison, by Sir Sidney Smith, the day of 
escape from the Temple; the hand of the hero 
Acre threw them on the Cairn.’ 
“ The MSS, 
My friend, I’ve been robbed! 
* How I pity your grief!’ 
All my manuscripts gone"! 
‘ How LI pity, the thiefl'” 

“ An Opera.—The first: composer who tried | 
hand at setting» an opera to music was Francis 
Bamirino,am Italian artist ;:and the piece to wil 
she lent the! charm: ofsa: melodious: accompania 
was the ‘Conversion of St.Paul,’ which was brow 
out at Rome in 146000 «'! 

i *® Scandal.” 
Believe not cach iaspersing word, 
But stil believe Phat story false 

“Which ought notto be tue” 
*' Daguerreotype.— A .woman’s heart is the on 


thé fimpréssion, and an age of sorrow and chang 
cafinbt efface jt." 


 Pattiexéd rose in water as far as the stem will allo 


eaehal ‘not fice it too much—in about th 
burs, “on ‘8 aking off the souff, it will have b 
doine a’ Breen roses” 
‘© These. Will? shew: of what variety of stones ¢ 
cle else 








trie’ plate’ for 4 man’s Tikeness. An inséant giv 


1046 FG Of nge the colour of a Rose.—Place a fred 
0 chqi he colo 
én powder it!over with’ fine rappee snuff, bein 
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MUSICAL GOSSIP. 


Musings of a Musician: a Series of Popular Sketches 
illustrative of Musical Matters, §c. By H. C. 
Lunn, Associate ofthe R.A\M. Pp. 205. Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co. 

asxetouy volume of the slightest possible order, 

in which the writer quizzes many musical and 
eudo-musical matters pertinent ‘to London the- 

atres, concert-rooms, and ‘society. He recom- 
mends the establishment of a ‘Grand’ National 

English’ Opera, to rescue us from the absurdities 

with which ‘te ‘aré’ beset, ‘and form a School of 

Music, as Th Italy, Germany, and’ France. As a 

sample of his manner atid style we copy part of 

the paper (one of nearly forty) on Modern Opera- 
tic Poets : 

“The libretto of an’ opera is how usually pur- 
chased instead of a ight it is something to 
jugh over between'the acts—a refreshing relaxa- 
tion from ‘thé ‘opera at night, and a mirthful com- 

nion for thé breakfast-table in the morning. It 
sidott occurs that there is really one line of poetry 
throughout the ‘entire composition ; and if the au- 
thor do not therefore charm you by the amount of 

Hig intellect; He wilk’at least astonish you by the 

extent of his iniptidence. The plot of the modern 

‘grand opera’ stldbm perplexes the audience, as 

searcely any rae de the least attention to it, 

Itis’an understood thitig that the principal cha- 

tieters are to be ‘surrounded by difficulties which 

must prevent the happy union of the two lovers, 
until they have sung out all their, music; but how 
these dificil riés ‘arise, few persons ever take the 
troubfe'to inquire. This is a great point gained 
by the adthor of the Nbretto, as by taking care that 
thé'aidience shalf neVer feel the slightest interest 
in any one of his characters, he is enabled to put 
them into dangeons, take them out again, bring 
thet! on’in Boats, or crown them as kings or queens 
ofany place ie pleases, without the slightest fear 
of beitig Questioned about the matter at all. As 
fhedé are all’ fine’ dramatic ‘situations, too, he has 
several good ‘opportunities of introducing his usual 
hits about the * dangeon’s glooms,’ the ‘ ocean 
wive,* arid other Cut and dried specimens of mo- 
détn versificdtion. The vocalists in these compo- 
sition’, by their invariable custom of singing the 
‘Hotes “oF the “composer, and disguising the words 
of thé poet; have therefore studied the best man- 
ner of fully ¢atrying out the intentions of both ; 
and to'this fact ‘is, no doubt, to be attributed the 
gtadual rise of the school of operatic singers. As 
so little depends tpon the merits of the libretto, 
and s6 much’ upon the merits of the music, it is 
also usual to attempt some * extraordinary effects’ 
in the scenic depattment, in order to lighten the 
task of the composer, Who would otherwise be un- 
able to get réady His three long, acts of music in 
tix weeks or two.months.., Thus: by the aid of a 





























































































































































































































last-about twenty: minutes, dnd you may throw 
into the veyes of:the audience, whilst ‘you 
deafen them with a mass of sound—the  swpernu- 







calists, andvthe machinist: sharing )the! honours 
With the composer. To bolster up theojroduetion, 
too, by every possible means, the doors should be 
opened a quarsen of:an:houn eartier;the box-office 
Temain open an‘hour tater; ane (if it be not a back- 
ward spring, and flowers too expensive) wreaths 
should be got ready for thé principal vocalists at 
the fall of the curtain. By these few observations, it 
will be seen iow easy it is to obtain a reputation 
wa libretto writer. Tt is only necessary that the 
composer of the music and the author of the words 
should be occasionally together, and, chy... little 
cutting and contriving, a very Superior. prucle, rosy 
turned out of hand. Should any aspiring young 
man at this moment setiously turn his attention to 
line of business, let him go to the si 31 
morning after the production of an opera, and 
tead the published list of pieces contained iu it: 
‘ot will be at once before him, and—they are 

all alike. Por instance : 




























great deal of Wass; a march may be contrived to | 


meraries;:in: the meantime) taking the ‘place of the | 


THE NEW GRAND OPERA OF TIIE BANDIT CHIEF, 


Now performing with the most brilliant success at the Theatre 
OY AL —nemme 


Act 1, 
Chorus ..,Fill the cup with rosy wine! 
Ae. 2» Farewell, my mother dear. 
Daet . hen we plough the ocean main. 
Chorus Ruthless tyrant, stay thy hand, 
Trio). «» Oh horror! 
Bal'ad , She’s gone, and I’m alone! 
Buffo song The girls su tease and worry me. 
Canone Fiy in'pursvit! 
and 
Grand Finale 
ACT II. 
ae . Ah me,though doomed from thee to sever. 
Duet .-. . Away! I dety thee. 
Regitative L was not always thus, 
and 
Air - ) When I was a rosy child. 
Trio This is the spot 
Chorus . . His bluod be upon him! 
Ragitative Hark, what nuise,steals on mine ear? 
and 
Air . . ) Oft, when the sky is cloudy. 
Duet . . Do | clasp that form once more ? 
Finale , Boundless joy now reigas supreme. 


Here is a very nice lutle plot, which, having the 
advantage of extreme elasticity, may be stretched 
to the greatest conceivable extent, or compressed 
into the smallest possible compass, withuut the 
slightest detriment to the story. 

‘* Music is now progressing rapidly, and there is 
every indication of first-rate genius most uneere- 
moniously steppiug into the places so long occu. 
pied by the fashionably insipid class of which I 
have been speaking. When this occurs in the 
musical department, there can be little doubt that 
the poetry of our operas will, for the sake of expe- 
riment, be written by a poet; and, if the experi- 
ment should succeed, the days of our mere versi- 
fiers are numbered. Let me, therefore, strongly 
recommend all those who have adopted this: mode 
of life not to rely too securely upon the continu: 
ance of patronage, but to look out for some honest 
and profitable employment, to protect them from 
the dangerous inroads of the true poets, who, by 
pouring their insidious verses into the public ear, 
may succeed in exposing the shallow pretensions 
of the would-be authors, and eventuallyin destroy- 
ing their hopes and prospects for ever.” 





DIFFICULTIES OF INFANTILE TUITION. 

Morals of Manners; or, Hints for our Young People. 

By Miss Sedgwick. Pp. 63. London, Wiley 

and Putnam. 
Tue writer is an American preceptress of children 
in the line of little books for their guidance, a 
United States Mrs. Trimmer; and her advice 
about gentle and good manners has many, proper 
and useful points about it. 
notice productions of this class in any. country 
without having to repeat our caution as to the 
great care. that must be taken in them) not to 
countervail the right by something that is’ wrong. 
| Now, for instance, here is ‘a lesson upon order at 
| family meals : ‘In ove family half the members will 
|, sit down before the others have appeared. ,Wil- 
liam comes in and, says, ‘John, you’ye, got, my 
place;’ ‘ Well, what if] have? you can go Z’other 
side ;’ No, Lwou’t.. Mother, shan’t Joba give, me 
my place?” § Hold your tongues, both of you,’ cries 
the mother,,‘or, you, shan't have no place af ell.’’’ 
The ‘#’other side’ of Master John may, be excused ; 
but the,bad grammar of the Ma is a sore drawback 
on the moral of her authoritative dictum,, And 
the peroration offers another odd specimen, , #* If 
you-make a good.use of the mind God has given 
you, be it more, or less, if you are hogest.and 





ners, yau may be lawyer, or; doctor, er clergyman, 
sommon labourer, or, a manor woman at service, YOU 


if the, converse, “ you, may.,be. President ,of, the 
United States, you may, be, the, wealthiest man ox 
woman in town or country, but you will. not be 
worthy of respect.” The last three words are in the 
italics of the writer, and only try to point a lame 





But we have rarely to | 


trae, and have a-kind disposition, and°good.man-, 


you. may be, Jarmer,or mechanic, you may. be a, 


and impotent conclusion, independent of the confu- 
sion of the sexes in the may-be’s. 

Need we reiterate that too much pains cannot 
be taken with books for children ? 





The, Cookmaid’s Guide to Cookery made easy. By a 

Lady. Pp. 173. Dean and Co. 
Mew and, women; are cooking animals — boiling, 
roasting, broiling, stewing, frying, toasting, sim-~ 
mering, baking, hashing, pickling, jugging, truss- 
ipg, Sauceing, stulling creatures., Witoess the num- 
ber of cookery: books we have: of-late ‘had to pass 
vader review, treating the! subject with all the 
learning, and. science of which» it is susceptible. 
Talk of the march. of intellect, the schoolmaster 
being abroad, new systems of education, and other 
trifliag, matters counected with the progress of the 
human species; we look upon the prevalence of 
works upon the best method of preparing food, set- 
ting it before’ mankind, and provoking appetite, to 
be. a sign of che times far more important and 
gratifying than all the rest put together. For what 
signifies intellect without provender—what school- 
ing without pletity.of provision, and what the world 
without appetite, and appetite that can be appeased, 
aad pleased, and entirely satisfied? Descending 
from the bigh spheres of Franecatelii, Soyer, and 
other éyregious masters, we come here to the maids, 
for whom Ahislittle volume is compounded as a 
guide, -It possesses;.0f course, plain and useful 
directions) for goed plain’ living ; not always given 
in the:most correct orthagraphy, nor highest lite- 
rary style, but fairly enougl adapted to the kitchen 
capacity, and) likely enough, +f attended to, to im- 
prove.the dimmer services uf worthy people belong- 
ing/to! the! middle classes: and not to the Corpora- 
tion of the city of Lendon. 


The Art of Elocition, from the ‘simple Articulation of 
Elemental Sounds, to the highest Tone of Expression 
attainable by the Human Voice. By G. Vanden- 
hoff, ‘New York‘and ‘London, Wiley and Put- 
nam, 

AW enlarged edition of a previous publication en- 
titled 7 plain' System of Elocution, and apparently a 
work of much ¢omptehensiveness and acute obser- 
vation’ on ‘the ‘powers of language as modified by 
the human voice. We do not know what Mr. Van- 
detitioff mets’ by the trighest attainable tone, or 
how high they lidve got'in Amerita; but we lately 
éard'a splendid ‘specimen df what-tan be achieved 
by an’ edacation ‘at’ Eton, wit’ access to the rail- 
road’ at Slough.’ Avery fine’ Idd, accomplished 
there, gave the ‘scream’ of’ the railroad-whistle so 
hatarally and forcibly that the train was started by 
the engineer mistaking it for the real signal; and 
as it happened that' the Iiggage-van was not shut 
up,'a lamnp‘at the station was smashed all to pieces 
by the movement, “Let Jonathan go ahead of that 
if he can! rg eile 

Schiller's Thirty; Years’ Warn, |Fxom, the,German, 

, oby.the Rex, Api dq Me Morrison, SLA, 

Tue last issue of Bohn’s Standard Library is well 

worthy of the series to which it bslongs;, a volume 

of stirring historica]..interest, sybether it relates to 
the war,.or to, the confederagy.of the Gueux and 
revolt.of the, Netherlands. 

da» Becclesiastéoal: Biogeaphy, containing the Lives of 
(decient Fathers aad Mddérn Divines. By W. F. 
Hooks DuDaio Wok di Ppo 97. London; Ri- 
«vingtend; Oxford, ParkergoOambridge, Deigh- 
ton; Leeds; ' Larrison: 

Ein twG wp biegraphicallysa concise church-history 

from eaply times, ithe talentiand piety of Dr. Hook 

are sufficient vouchers: for ithe value of this work, 

‘Knom St. Basibvin the fourthcentury, to Atterbury, 

Beveridge} Buogsuet,: &c. in the eighteenth, the 

names Uoder:the Jotters:A and B are exhausted, and 


may be rich or poor, and, you will, be respectable ;” | she wholeroflers @ séries of religious instruction de- 


itived: from the livesoofia number of distinguished 
sinen, whichomust have a beneficial influence upon 
the mind of every reader. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION : SOUTHAMPTON. 


In introducing our regular report of this South- 
ampton meeting, we shall, as has been our custom 
heretofore, notice such of its historical features as 
have struck us during our sojourn for the busy 
week, : 

The first impression made upon us'was'by the 
obvious fact that the’town and°the neigtsbourhood 
had been extremely’ backward in coming forward 
to welcome their visitors. The local fund was 
miserably subscribed} and the’ nobility and gentry 
adjacent either shéwed ‘themselves very slightly, 
or did not shew at all. The Marquis of Winches- 
ter, Lord Palmerston, the Speaker, and the Dean 
of Winchester, attended the opening general meet- 
ing; but, except''the noble secretary to attend 
Prince Albert at ‘his landing on Monday, and the 
worthy Dean to invite’several hundred members to 
see his admirable garden at Bishopstoke, and en- 
joy his hospitality,-the rest was blank and void as 
chaos before the vestiges of creation began’ to ap- 
pear. Throughout the mass there was quitesas 
little of hospitable: entertainment. Tae house- 
doors in the'resident parts’ of the town are wide 
enough (double doors), but the houses themsélves 
were by no means’ open.’ Phis contrasted badly 
with the enthusiasm and warm kindness'withwhich 
the Association has beén alhnost invariably received 
elsewhere, and hid a'chilling effect vpon its move< 
ments. 
ticularly, small ditiér parties of eighteen tomearly 
thirty were’ very’ cothtdrtably "provided for (some 
eminent’ ‘henrbets; ‘sich “as ' Faraday,“ Owen, | Sir 
James Ross, Sir'P! “Everton; &c.-residing’ins the: 
house); bat the g¥atid' dinterin the long-roont on 
Tuesday, at°whicl? néarly three hundred: persons 
assisted he asé ‘the Frehely tevin, thoughothey'could 
neither lielp' thénistlvés rid each othery, was /such | 
a scene Of'colifastdn; Short’ commons, rawocookery,” 
and noh:attendince; that ‘nobody who has ‘not a 
cleat’ iilea Af thé entertainment seen by Robitison 
Crusoe wher HE resctied His? Man*Priday) can form 
a conception ‘of thé feed or the mélée ‘todget’ av int 
The foolish obtcry Whith wad raised ‘agai nst(News 
castle’ 6&petially, atid Dibhny;! Edinburgh, ‘&e. @cv 
for ‘their Snitidted! add liberal atténtion’- tothe 
Assotiation,® and whidh way’ sillily reseetided oby 
some ‘of the sporiters Wichitt tat body iselfmay 
hav purtiahip pro cdiided this° bénamibing reaction; 
but’ hey thicte 18 'an’ assemblage of people at-any 4 
locality, wlitre {ley taste xpend 90,0001/001 56,0000. 
in al WEEE rhb else NEARER RE? ths eUP-olsiniony 
the phite aii 6 'i8° to’ egh#bite some” symptoms: of! 
the quid Bro’ quo. “At Soitthampton, which didi no~! 
thid Tay ie? thapaia donde efreitats dskitigs ws! to! 
Subscibe t) Ctllatee Teinity Church end 'xdd 20) 
the feids Of cteie Tticmary oo yi) wera! 
derstood’ the? dae gmp ifi woparty ofthe 
leadiny’ meni 8? Wedifesday ae hiv ‘reside nee; ‘pret! 
vios’ té ‘thd last Jor! Mittrerinig  m , 1D Frehe 
anddtint#a” VP Ps, Lord Ashburtin, Sir” George 
Stauritdn} the’ Bishop” 6f Oxford (i obub’ active in! 
prociting the ‘patfénaye oF the prifce); the )Bury 
of Yutboroubh,® We. 82.,°a“of the neighbowrhood) 
wete' doi ‘iniehtus’) did? We regret td! say’ that ‘the 
foulider ‘of’ te “Assbcidti6H/ Sir D. Brewster, was 
prevented froth dtredditig By an atcident; and the 
Dean of na Sedgwick (also great 
lossés)j ‘by ‘il? Wealih}"the former in Germany, the 
latter in South Wales; Professor Lloyd, by family 
bereavement; &tie" 75 i 

But the fact’ seéins'to be}'that the inhabitants’ of 
Southdinpton,’ of Whom itwas written of old, 
« My bodd folk’, with ¢da#wine you’re uncomnionly short, 

a oo Port'is made free, let's make free with your 


have lost nothing: of-their ancient habits by,their 
increased. trade»iand prosperity. Water was the 
engrossing subject of nearly. all their intercoursé 





* Since writing this, news has been received that his 
lordship died suddenly on-board his yacht Kestrel, off 
Lisbon, on the very morning on which the Association 
met. He was found dead in his bed. Age 65. 





At some‘of the ‘hotels; the Clareéddon spar~} 





with the savans. They assailed section after sec- 
tion, beseeching the philosophers, chemists, geo- 
logists, and mechanics to inform them what they 
had best do to get their artesian well to supply 
them (and consequently their visitors) with a suffi- 
cient quantity of the pure element; and the dis- 
cussions on this subject occupied no small share of 
the proceedings of three days. Beyond this, the 
Beeotian character of the people may be guessed 
from the disgraceful truth, that with all their 
wealth and numbers, it has been tried in vain to 
establish and support a museum or library, a lite- 
rary or scientific institution in this populous and 
thriving place; enjoying every advantage which 
could contribute to the value of either, and a con- 
stant intercourse with every part of the civilised 
world! We should blush to see a foreigner land 
upon the pier; where to levy twopence on them is 
a much more paramount object than to shew them 
a room where they could refresh their minds after 
their voyage, and gather some information about 
the state ef the country before they proceeded to 
the capital or the interior. We hope this meeting 
may stimulate... .. we werejust going to say 
something, but we see from a paragraph in one of 
the local newspapers, that the editor, on announc- 
ing the change of the name from Mechanics’ In- 
stitute to Athenzum, faintly expresses his hope 
that it will fose none of its present adherents, and 
that many who have hitherto held aloof will now 
be found amongst its most strenuous supporters. 
It projects to have ample accommodation both for 
lectures, class- rooms, library, and reading-rooms; 
and, the library, it bravely boasts, already consists 
of upwards of 1200 volumes, on the most instructive 
and entertaining subjects. If all goes well (better 
than with former essays), there will in a year or 
two hence be no knowing the scientific and erudite 
Southampton. 

The weather throughout the week was most 
auspicious, and Prince Albert’s visit, first to hear 
the address on Thursday evening, and then to the 
Sections.on Monday morning, which he skimmed 
between I] o'clock und hal!-past 1, when her Ma- 
jesty arcived in the harbour to bear him back to 
the island, gave a gay impulse to the meeting. 

But to speak of the really important results of 
this, as well as of the fifteen preceding assemblies, 
in, spite, of indifferent receptions, in spite of 
certain hostilities, and in spite of ridicule endea- 
voured to be thrown over the whole, it is impos- 
sible; for any, candid person to shut his eyes to 
the, absolute, good and, honourable consequences, 
both scientific and national, which flow from such 
“re-unions.” The presence of even a half score 
of eminent foreigners is a beneficial Jink in the 
chain of universal concord and improvement. The 
opppriunity afforded to bring forward and give 
fame Mg native talent, which, might ‘otherwise 
struggle for years, in obscurity, if it ever emerged 
from it,1s another marked recommendation, hardly 
intercepted by particular jealousies, to which ‘we 
may, hereafter advert; for there are individuals 
who keep back others whilst they gather, reputa- 
tion from their, labours; and, it lias been most 
pithily observed, that “nothing keeps back a.litile 
man so.much as the shadow ofa great one.’?’ 

To these we may add the actual and undeniable 
additions to science and scientific knowledge made 
at these meetings, independently of the benefits 
which arise and spread themselves on every side 
through the intercommunication of many persons 
who are diligently working out their secrets, and 
¢an have no other opportunity for such intercourse. 
This, advantageous ,influence it is impossible to 
trace; but when a Groye, brings fatinata the grand 
discovery, which our page first announced and has 
since Bescribed,-—when an wen Jays opeu his vast 
an omprehensive views, far extending the bounds 
of.a Cuvier and all the anatomists and osteologists 
of the age, and, we may say, presenting the key to 
unlock immense regions of yet unknown science, 
—when a Schonbein explodes a new element for 
peace or for war,—when an Agassiz (another of the 


——— 
cherished clients of the Association) expands from 
the basins of Paris or London clay to the distriby. 
tion of fishes over the waters of the earth,—when 
a Forbes, and his indefatigable dredging comrade, 
add a multitude of hitherto unseen specimens to 
our ichthyological fauna, when these, amon 
other contributions (let us not omit M. Forchham. 
mer’s, on seas-and currents, nor Mr. Lyell’s, on the 
geology of the Mississippi, which more decided] 
than ever throws'down the gauntlet to those wh 
maintain the literality:of the “Mosaic history of 
creation, ‘and ‘dates the eras/of the mud deposit jp 
that river’ alone to extend:ower from 67,000 t 
100,000 years), enter ‘into the records of a single 
week, ‘he must: be bold) indeed, and incredulous of 
truth, who ventures tu speakedightly and disparag. 
ingly of the British Association, 

Not that there ate’ novimany: bits: of fun, and 
vanity, and absurdity, which mingle with the mass, 
At these we will ourselves havea laugh,* and jt 
would be difficult’té avoid themoin any humay 
congregation where hundredssareibrought together, 
and the most ‘ignorant ‘and! impudent are: usuall 
the most'pressing ‘for notoriety; but because there 
are such drawbacks, ‘to: endeavour to depreciate al] 
else is a farce almost toovconteniptible for grare 
notice. ‘Tom’ Thusib'or Punch=like; the newspaper 
assailants make the ‘giants ‘first, and then they kill 
them. Professor Bell shrewdly: remarked, ona 
separate occasion, in Nis address storthe Ray Sp. 
ciety,f' now flourishing and? doing «infinite service 
to natural history; Swvly’ attacks ave to be looked 
down by silent diérégatdsou What would you do 
with a' Wasp ora’ Nettie?) To beiwise, you would 
let them alone, and the’ one will! bua about and de. 
part, anid ‘the’ other 'willdecay ‘and»perish, innocu. 
ously; but if you! drive ‘away ‘at the insect, or 
violently pull’at the weéd) the chances are that you 
will get stung’ for your pains.’ Far better let them 
alone!” 

This year the Sections Band’ D especially did 
excellent work’; and ‘Chemisttyand Natural His- 
tory will shitie in ‘tle airtials of the meeting, not 
only for the present'time: but for the future. The 
discussion on Mr.’ Faftbairn’s paper on the Menai 
iron aerial ‘tine! was°dlso* Very interesting : but 
we must refer to our following ‘Gazettes for all the 
particalars deserving’ of présetvation. That we 
may render at once’as brief and as instructive s 
possible, we shall ‘adoptthe*plan of classing to 
gether thé commutiicatrong of high interest which 
are allied’ to ‘eacli Otheis’"so,° for’ example, 
keep together in one’ point of view Prof. E. Fortes 
on ichthyology, Prof: Baden ‘Powell on light, &, 
the artesian, and’ thé Menai, ‘agriculture, and the 
potato disease, &c!’ &c., ‘dnd’ fill! up’ the building 
with the routine from day’ today, so as to affords 
complete’ History ‘Of ‘the ‘transactions. By thi 
méans We Shall avoid all the verbiage: of introduc 
tions, apologies, Wwihding¥ up, which, though quit 
en réglé to single ‘papers, form altogether an aggre 
gate of yo consi/quétice tothe intelligibility or use 
fulhéss ‘of the entire mass. ° 

Thus otir’ intdrided ode Ofxeporting the pr- 
ceedings of the Sections ‘will this. year difit 
slightly from ont fotmet practice. We shall et 
deavolit a& much as pdssible to classify the subjects 
and give in the same Lit, Gaz. abstracts of pape 
having relatfon' ‘to each’ other, or possessing the 
greatest Hiovelty. “Wé wayinot be able to carry ol! 
these intentions sé filly as we could wish, but" 
ate satisfied that’otif ‘téadets’ will benefit by the 
arrangement, The’ titles of’ papers read will uh 
pear as usual undéf’ their respective Sections am 
days: many, however, will thus seem unnoticed; 
they will either be found among the classified, te) 
are either mere reports of no progress or incompe- 
teneé, or they are not worth time and space. 

* As the attacks of the press have the least appeeciabs 
effect upon members who witness the whole, a0 =n 
aware of their want of verisimilitude and foundation, po 
might any clever witness draw ten times more on. 
ridiculous out of the genuine proceedings.—E4. Lit, 

+ At its annual meeting on Tuesday morning, 
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ARTESIAN WELLS, 
As we have noted, the subject of artesian wells 
sessed great attractions for the good folks of 
outhampton, and was immediately brought for- 
ard at the meeting of the British Association. In 
1¢ Chemical Section, B, on Thursday, Mr. Henry 
)sborne read a paper connected with it, viz. on the 
tion of water in the suburbs of Southampton on 
xd, He stated that the Shirley water acted so 
rongly in decomposing the lead in pipes, tanks, 
¢, as to produce serious diseases, in some cases 
sembling those to which _coach-painters and 
tists who employ lead in their oil-colours are lia- 
le, The solvent principles are carbonic acid and 
sygen. Mr. Osborne proposed as a remedy to 
nbstitute iron or glass for the lead-pipes which 
ring water to the town from Shirley, Bittern, &e. 
A long conversation ensued on this somewhat trite 
wt home-coming topic. 
In Section C, Geology, the same local desidera- 
m was introduced by Prof. Austed, who, at the 
quest of the chairman, gave a brief account of 
rtesian wells and the principles on which they were 
onstructed, for the benefit of a numerous audience. 
in the Southampton strata a number of beds of 
lay overlaid a soil of gravel; and sometimes water 
as obtained from such soil. But if not, previous 
p reaching the chalk, they must go through that 
tratum to the permeable bed below (green sand) 
esting on an impermeable stratum (gault), or what 
asprobable, to a great crevice or dislocation in the 
halk itself, into which water found its way by 
issures from the permeable bed. [It was after- 
ards stated, that the water already obtained, the 
oring having penetrated 480 feet into the chalk, 
as obtained from this source, and from percolation 
by the layers of flint in the chalk itself.] Dr. Neele 
hen proceeded to read Mr. R. Keele’s paper on 
he works and their results on Southampton com- 
mon, The Southampton basin was not very dif- 
rent from the basins of Paris and London, and the 
houses have hitherto been supplied from superficial 
ells of from ten to twenty feet in depth, where 
hey generally enter the London clay. Some dis- 
pute with the proprietor of the Itchen water led to 
he design of the artesian well, which was begun in 
Nov. 1845, by boring with. a 43 inch auger. In 
anuary, 1846, they had got through 80 feet of 
luvial strata, 300 feet of London clay, and about 
00 feet of plastic clay formatior, and about 50 of 
halk, He detailed the subsequent operations to 
he present period, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Joseph Hill, till they were disappointed in 
heir expectation of the. sufficient supply from the 
halk, and did not try the experiment of lateral 
galleries, which might have produced it. On the 
contrary, they continued boring through the water 
at an enormous expense ; and now.the water which 
could be raised exceeded 2,500,000 gallons per 
month (about half the quantity, required), and rose 
to within about forty feet.of the surface of the well. 
The question therefore was, whether they should 
bore quite through the chalk to obtain the ade- 
quate supply, rising to a sufficient, elevation, from 
the inferior green sand. 

Prof Phillips made some remarks on the fossils 
extricated from the tertiary strata similar to London 
and Boguor, 

Prof. Hopkins spoke to the main question, and 
expressed a doubtful opinion as to the successful 
Tesult of the works, in consequence of the great 
depth of the Wiltshire plateau chalk towards the 
Isle of Wight, which would, affect the rise of any 
Water to which they might come, There was also 
a1 enormous fault at the Isle. of Wight, which 
might have the same effect, and prevent the water 
from rising to the top. 

Mr, Vignolles then alluded to M. Arago’s paper, 
; be read in Section G on the morrow ; and as it 
tows much light on the subject, we insert it here. 


Al 


is though the practice of boring in this country 
carried ou to a much greater extent than in any 


other part of Europe, it is remarkable that the 





methods in use, or to speak’ more correctly, the 
principles on which borings are made, have re- 
mained almost without change, although perhaps 
in the whole range of mechanical appliances for 
useful purposés there is no art in which a decided 
improvement in the principle on which borings 
are conducted is so much wanted. The daily de- 
mand for the application of the boring-rod to search 
for coal and other minerals, for salt springs, for 
proving the nature of heavy cuttings, and espe- 
cially for the discovery of artesian wells, renders 
any improved method of boring an extremely in- 
teresting event to the practical engineer, and indeed 
to the public in general. A common workman, 
residing at the town of Perpignan, in the south of 
France, is the inventor of a new metho 1 of boring, 
which from its simplicity, economy of time, and 
extreme facility of application, promises fair to be 
generally introduced even into this country, where 
the extreme prejudices of the persons with whom 
boring is a trade havehitherto prevented several use- 
{ul improvements from being effected. A peculiar 
example of this prejudice was found in the impos- 
sibility of introducing the Chinese method of bor- 
ing by percussion, as so successfully practised at 
the mines of Saarbruck, on the western frontiers 
of France, adjacent to the Rhine provinces of 
Prussia. By means of this system, boreholes from 
6 to 24 inches diameter are sunk with great faci- 
lity and economy, compared with the old methods, 
to great depths. At Saarbruck, they are chiefly 
used for making small shafts to ventilate the 
mines, 

M. Arago, on the occasion of his late visit to 
the south of France, met with M. Fauvelle, the 
inventor of the new method of boring about to be 
described, and obtained from him an account of 
his system, and watched during several. days the 
sinking of one of the borings for an artesian well, 
which was sunk at the rate of four English feet per 
hour. But it will be best to give in the first in- 
stance the translation of the abridged paper drawn 
up by M. Fauvelle, which was furnished by M. 
Arago to Mr. Vignoles, for the express purpose of 
being communicated to the British Association at 
this present meeting at Southampton, and at which 
the illness of M. Arago has alone prevented him- 
self attending. 

Translation of M. Fauvelle’s abridged paper.— 
“In 1833 I was present at the boring of an ar- 
tesian well at Rivesaltes: the water was found, and 
spouted up abundantly; they proceeded to the tub- 
ing, and for that purpose enlarged the bore-hole 
from the top downwards. I was struck by observ- 
ing that it was no longer necessary to draw the 
boring tools to get rid of the material, and that the 
water rising from the bottom brought up with it, 
in a: tate of solution, all the soil which the enlarg- 
ing tools detached from the sides (parois). Y im- 
mediately observed to my friend M. Bassal, who 
was with me, * This is a remarkable fact, and one 
very easy to imitate ; if, through a hollow boring- 
rod, water be sent down into the bore-hole as it is 
sunk, the water in coming up again must bring 
with it all the drilled particles.’ On this principle 
I started to establish a new method of boring. 

“The apparatus is composed of a hollow boring- 
rod, formed of (wrought iron) tubes, screwed end 
to end: the /ower end of the hollow rod’ is armed 
with a perforating tool, suited to the character of 
the strata which have to be encountéred.”' The 
diameter of the tool is larger than the diameter of 
the tubular rod, in order to form around it'an'‘an- 


nular space through which the water and the ‘éx-: 


cavated material may rise up. ' The upper énd' of 
the hollow rod is connected with a force. pump (fou- 
lant) by jointed (or flexible) tubes, which will fol- 
low the descending movement of the boring tube 
for an extent. of some yards. ‘This boring tube 
may be either worked by a rotatory movement 
with a turning handle (tourne-a-gauche), or by per- 
cussion with a jumper ((reui/-a-declic), The frame 
(chevre) and tackle (¢reuil) for lifting, lowering, and 
sustaining the boring-tybe offer nothing particular. 





When the boring-tube is to be worked, the pump 
must be first put in motion. Through the interior 
of the tube a column of water is sent down to the 
bottom of the bore-holes, which water, rising in the 
annular space between the exterior of the hollow 
boring-rod and the sides of the bore-hole, creates an 
ascending current which carries up the triturated 
soil; the boring-tube is then worked like an ordi- 
nary boring-rod ; and as the material is acted upon 
by the tool at the lower end, it is immediately car- 
ried up (to the top of the bore-hole) by the ascend- 
ing current of water. It is a consequence of this 
operation that the cuttings beiug constantly carried 
up by the water, there is no longer any occasion to 
draw up the boring tube to clear them away, mak- 
ing a very great saving of time. 

“ Another very important and certainly no less 
advantage is that the boring tools never get clogged 
by the soil; they work constantly without meeting 
obstructions (sans entraves) through the strata to 
be penetrated, thus getting rid at once of nine- 
tenths of the difficulties of boring. In addition it 
should be mentioned, that experience has shewn 
there are no slips (éboulements) in any ground 
which ordinary boring rods can penetrate ; that the 
boring tube works at 100 yards in depth with as 
much facility as when only 10 yards down; and that 
from the very circumstance of its being a hollow 
rod, it presents more resistance to torsion than a 
solid rod of equal thickness, and quite as much re- 
sistance to traction. ‘These are the principal ad- 
vantages of the new system of boring. Indeed, these 
advantages have been fully confirmed by the boring 
which I have just completed at Perpignan in St. 
Dominico’s Square. This boring was commenced 
on the Ist July, and was completed on the 23d, by 
finding the artesian water at a depth of 170 metres 
(560 English feet), If from these 23 days (each of 
10 hours’ work) are deducted 3 Sundays and 6 lost 
days, there remain 14 days, or 140 hours of actual 
work, which is upwards one metre per hour, that 
is, ten times the work of an ordinary boring-rod. 

“In the method I have described, it will be per- 
ceived that the water is injected through the inte- 
tior of the boring-rod. Experience has taught me 
that when gravel or stones of some size are likely: 
to be met with, it is better to inject the water by 
the bore-hole, and let it rise through the boring- 
tube. The additional velocity which may be there- 
by given to the water, and the greater accuracy of 
calibre of the tube, allow the free ascent of all sub- 
stances which may be found at the bottom of the 
bore-hole, and which the former mode of working 
may not so readily accomplish. I have brought up. 
by this latter way stones of 6 centimetres long and 
3 thick (24 by 14 English inches). The idea of 
making the water remount through the interior of. 
the boring-tube, suggests an easy mode of boring 
below a film (sheet, nappe) of flowing (jaillissante) 
water; it would be sufficient to. close the oritice of 
the bore-hole hermetically, still, however, so as to 
allow the boring-tube to work, but yet so that the 
flowing water should be always forced down to the 
bottom of the bore-hole to find its way to a vent; it 
would thus draw up and carry away all the detritus. 
If in addition to the above we consider the possi- 
bility of making the hollow stem (dige) of the boring- 
rod, of wood, and of balancing it so that it would 
weigh no more than the water, in which it has to 
move, the problem of boring to depths of 1000 
metres (1100 yards) and upwards would appear to 
be solved.” 

This is the brief but clear narrative of the in- 
genious artisan, Fauvelle; and it may be interest- 
ing to mention, in the words of M. Arago, his first 
steps, aftér the original suggestion had arisen in 
his mind, which he described im:such simple lan- 
guage to his friend and fellow-workman, Bassal. 
It appears that poor Fauvelle, from bis ucter want 
of means, was long before he could realise his own 
ingenious conception. ‘He had no money to buy 
or make tools, and he could find no one sufficiently 
trusting or sufficiently bold to furnish funds. At 
length, after often talking over the matter with his 
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brother-artisans, they determined to help him. One 
found timber, another iron, a third hemp, and all 
clubbed their savings and gave their labour, and, un- 
der Fauvelle’s hands and eyes, the first tackle and the 
first set of hollow boring rods, with proper cutting 
tools, were thus completed by the voluntary Jabours 
and contributions of his fellow-workmen, who had 
their ample reward in witnessing the complete suc- 
cess of the new method of boring invented by their 
companion, and first worked out by themselves. 
The private trial, made in this interesting manner, 
was often publicly repeated, and finally under pe- 
culiar circumstances. ¢ 

In the Square of St. Dominique, at Perpignan, 
a boring had been carried on upon the old method, 
for upwaras of eleven ‘months, for the purpose of 
forming an artesian well, and the water had not 
been found. -Fauvelle placed his new tube along- 
side the old boring tackle, and soon got down to.a 
depth of nearly 100 yards, when an accident oc- 
curred, of what exact nature has not been described, 
but which would have required some days to reme- 
dy. Fauvelle decided upon abandoning the bore- 
hole already sunk so deep, and upon commencing 
a new one,—satisfied that there would thereby be 
a saving in time. The sécond bore-hole was ac- 
cordingly commenced and finished, as has already 
been described in Fauvelle’s own words ; though he 
does not add the fact, that he found the artesian 
spring before those labouring on the ol! system, 
who ‘had ‘beet nearly a year at work, while Fau- 
velle’s operations had only extended over twenty- 
three days, including three Sundays, and six days 
lost by ‘his accident. Indeed, the rate of sinking 
was equal to folir English feet per hour of the 
time ‘the hollow ‘horing-tod was actually at work, 
—the depth of 560’ English feet having been ob, 
tained in 140 workitg' hours, for a bore-hole. of 
about six English inches in diameter. 

M. Arago, who had seen the rods of Fauvelle at 
work, mentions how fully they answered, and that 
the large powerful tools at the bottom ofthe hol- 
low ‘borifig-rod ‘cut easily, through the hardest 
strata. Whe confirmed the fact of the Jarge-sized 
stones and gravel coming up with the ascending 
current, having himself watched them, He also 
mentioned that such was the opinion of the people 
in the’ vieinity of Perpignan; and so much was 
water want:d, that orders for the sinking upwards 
of 200 artesian wells had béen given to Fauvelle, 

It is impossible to doubt that this novel and in- 
gehious.method of boring will be soon, introduced 
into this country, and especially, if combined with 
the Chinese or, percussion system. of boring, as 
practised with bore-boles of very, large. diameter 
at the Saarbruck mines, and at many, other places 
on the continent, , ; nO OE 

Tt is not merely the saving of money and labour, 
which in ishportant, cases js ever spared; but the 
paramount advantage undoubtedly, is,that the ques-, 
tion, off the’ existence of coal, minerals, water, &c. 
will be so rapidly, solved, and. the anxiety and dis- 
appoiniment always, affgadant.on, the delays ose 
sioned by the tedious, processes, of the old, system 
of borin will be. spared... Under any, circum. , 
stances, however, it.1§ impossible, to refrain from 
sympatbising with the, simple, ingenious Fauvelle 
or appreciating: the good feeling with which, his 
bepther-workmene.came forward. to, assist, him in 
making the. first precvica ellos for demonstrating 
the efficacy of his new, system of hoping for artesian 
Ta nsicnnee oft bntae fy Selo 48 
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A native Member, spake 


20,000/,, aud seemed. ratber.sore.at Prof, Hopkins’ 
prediction, of a, possible. eontingency, even Jf.they- 
persevered in borigg through the.chalk., Another 
thought they had better have contented shemse 
with resorting to the adjacent rivers and streams,.... 
A desultory PaO ‘enaued, and the South- 

t locutors,, seemed. very: anious to ‘be! 
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the onus of such advice from the Section, and from 
geologists. 

To a question from, Mr.,Hill, Prof., Hopkins 
said, that the water froma similar stratum.of.green 
sand at Cambridge was slightly ferruginens, .but 
this went off by exposure to the.atmosphere, and 
did not interfere with its usefulness for all, domestic 
and other purposes. 

In the, Section. of Mechanics on (Friday, after 
the reading of M. Arago’s paper, in answer to'a 
question from Sir J. Guest respecting the Chinese 
system of boring, Mr... Vignolles said,. instead 
of boring with augers or rods, there was a heavy 
weight suspended by a rope and pulley, and fixed 
to the bottom of the weight a tool of the crown 
form, viz. a circular tool of iron, indentated at the 
bottom. There was no description of rockon 
whick he had tried it that this tool did not pene- 
trate with facility. The prejudice of English work- 
men, however, had hitherto prevented its introduc- 
tion in this country; but he had no doubt it would 
make its way, particularly if it could be combined 
with Fauvel’s system. 

A conversation, similar to that in Section C, en- 
sued, with no other result; and it was resolved to 
send a committee of geologists to examine the 
bore on the common. 

On Monday, in Section C, Dr. Buckland again 
brought the work under discussion, and stated his 
conviction that the supply of water required would 
be found in the greea sand below the chalk. He 
was going on, perhaps somewhat discursively, when 
called to time by the chairman, Mr. Horner, and 
sat down in rather a resentful mood.* Mr. Vig- 
nolles appeared to think that the Southampton 
folks had better begin de novo ; and again explained 
the method of Chinese boring on the principle of 
a syplion, Sir H.de la Beche, after some geolo- 
gical observations on the locality and the nature of 
the sources of water, hoped the subject would be 
properly investigated before more money was 
wasted. 

Dr. Buckland, in answer to sundry queries, al- 
laded to a paper he had published two years ago, 
referring to the Chinese method; and also to his 
remarks in the Bridgwater Treatise, ten years 
ago. He recommended galleries in the chalk; 
and described the fault or dislocation in the 
Southamptou basin as possibly preventing the 
ascent of the water to a height from which the 
town could be supplied. He explained the dif- 
ference of levels in the rise caused by the nature 
of the strata whence it sprung, and on this de- 
pended the solution of the Southampton under- 
taking. oo 
LIGHT AND ITS PHENOMENA. 

(The first three papers by Prof. Powell, the fourth a com- 
munication from Sir D. Brewster.] 

On the bands formed by partial interception of the pris- 
matic spectrum,—T hese bands, which have been, the 
subject ofso much controversy, are formed undercer- 
tain conditions, indifferently, whether the retarding 
plate be applied at one end of the. spectrum, or the 
other. Hence the term polarity does not appear 
properly applicable. The existing theory requires 
that the intervals between the bands should en- 
large as the aperture of the eye or telescope is con- 
tracted. But experimentally this is not, the case, 
The-author, however, found that with a contracted 
aperture the bands are always far more vivid and 
distinct, while they enlarge only with an enlarge- 
ment in the angular extent of the spectrum, On 
the whole, the subject seems still involved, in some 
obscurity, though the undulatory, investigation, of 
jit is founded upon the strict grounds of that theory, 
and involves no arbitrary suppositions of such a 
-kind’as can be termed “ untenable,’’ or,“ inadmis- 
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| films thus prodaced consists’ of two oppositely 


Elliptic polarisation has been observed jp th 
reflection of light previously plane-polariseq from 
various substances besides those of metals, to whis 
the property:was at first supposed to be Confine 
The:author'on former occasions enumerated may 
such cases im which he bad observed it; to th. 
be: now: added the ‘instances of prussian blue’ a 
the remarkablyearthy meteorite which fell at th 
Cape of Good Hope in’ 1839)" A number of oihe 
cases, have: been’ investigated’ by Mr. Dale. 4 
Balliol College; Oxford, which are wholly no 
metallic, but wall of high refractive’ power, whia 
condition appears to‘be the essential distinetion, 

Dr: ‘Lioyd dnvestigated ‘w theory yrounded , 
the principle of undulations, according to which 
when polarised hight is reflected from a thin pny 
of any substarice, it ought to become ellipiicg| 
polarised: And; aecording to! othe received vitg 
all elliptic polarisation ‘implies tlie actioti of a thiq 
superficial lamina of the: substanee!' But! i's 
cases now considered, there appear exéeprioiy’ ty 
both these conclusions.” Matiy cases! of thitt’ fii 
give no ellipticity;°dnd> there’ate mathy ‘casey-4f 
ellipticity when nothing like * thin ‘films’ dah 4 
supposed. Of the formelkind the author instatice 
decomposed: glass, of which ‘one “kid ‘someting 
found, having a metablic dustre, gives elliptic ya: 
larisation,—another, equally indescent but withoyl 
that lustre, gives: none ‘OF the ‘latter class’ del 
most of: the substances Observed” by Mt) Dale 
such -as sulphur,’ realgar;'(S&cij*and ’' particulat! 
China>ink, iatowhich’ thecauthor had originall 
| found elliptic polarisation °when! 1ubbed in a fla 
jon a plate, but in whichiche has mow’ fuitid’ the 
| Same property whem in the sdlid® niass, though 
| is restricted to those specimens which are ‘of the 
| purest description. 





On attempts to explain the-projection of a star'bn'the 
moon.—The author adverted to tlie’singular discre- 
pancies between the statements ofdifferentobsérvers 
with respect to the facts';\it being ‘well known tha 
the same occultation has bedn' see differenily fy 
this respect by different -observers, and different’ 
occultations: by: thes same® ‘observer’; “atid if Tas 
even been thought ‘that: the plenometion tiglit'be 
seen or not, according as’ the eye wus fixed On ‘the 
star or the moons’ Under these circtiistattces aiy 
general explanation must be premutite } yét a sé 
may be gained which’ may eventually prove of ist, 
if we assign an experimettal result which’ ‘cai be 
regarded. as of an analogotis kind?” Suh’ a fact the 
author has observed: by forming ati’ arfifivial star 
by the sun’s rays:reflected froma ‘small globiile of 
mercury; and om completely eclipsing’ thie image 
by a small \opaque! screen, and viewing it through 
a telescope vat a‘ ¢onsiderable’ divtaticé, °a’ sinill 
patch of light! was: seen distinetly*apon' tlie screett, 
The’ autlior: was led> to’ this! ex perintent? Mm 'con- 
nexion. with one of! Newton's; ‘related cin the thitd 
book of the :Optiess:which has ‘wlways presented 
some difficulty) but which the author ‘has suceeded 
in reproducing in @ differerit way, ‘and which te 
fers toa peculiar effect analogous tovatid connected 
with diffraction, yet; distingt from 1’ in the’ sthct 
sense of the term. 13% : 


On a new property of tigkti—The° chrysaninate 
of potashy :whicts ‘erystallises "im | very’ Siiall! flat 
rhombic plates, has. the | nvetallid Hustée® of gold, 
whence « it! detives) its» name of golden" funtl 
When the’ sun's Vight is transmitted through the 
rhombic. plates “ity has® a eddish yellow ‘colour, 
and is wholly polarised im one ‘plane, “When the 
crystals are pressed with the blade of a Knife on & 
pice ofighass they can be! spread out like’ af amal- 
gam.) The light! wahsmitred through the =. 
Jarised pencils ;: thevone of a’ bright cariine red, 
and the other of a:pale'yeltow colour. With thicker 
films, the» ¢wo 2 pencils' ‘approach to two egoaly 
bright catmine red» pencils. It is to the reflecte 


lighe, however, and its’ new properties, ra the 
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fight, reflected..at.a perpendicular, incidence ‘from 
the surfaces.of the crystals, or of the films, has the 
our of virgin gold. It grows less andiless yel- 
iow as the incidence. increases, till it becomes of a 
bluish white- colour at. very great incidenves. 
The compound, pencil, thus reflected and coloured, 
consists.of two, oppositely polarised pencils: one 
volarised..in,, the plane: of reflection,'and’ of a pale 
Bish white,colour at all incidences; und the other 
larised, perpendicular to the plane of reflection, 
siofa.golden yellow colour at small incidences, 
ing successively intoa deeper yellow, greenish 
sellow, green, greenish ‘blue, blue, and light pink, 
the angle, of incidence iocreases. This very re- 
parkable property, which I have discovered: also 
in.some other, crystals, is not caused) by any film of 
qxide formed, npom the natural, surface of the orys- 
fal, nor, is, it, the) result of any change produced 
qnoa, the; surface, by, external causes. It is ex- 
bited, under the, usual. modifications, if the: sur- 
of the chrysammate is in. optical contact with 
ids and, with glass,;,and\ when the crystal is in 
act of being, dissolved, or when a fresh surface 
is exposed, by mephanical means, the superficial 
ion of the, crystal. upon light is in both cases the 
sme,,, When, the ebrysammate is re-crystalised 
fon an, aqueous. solution, it appears in tufts of 
isms,of a, bright, xed) colour, the golden reflection 
ing overpoweted iby ithe transmitted light ; but 
phen these tutis.are spread into a film by pressure, 
te. golden;,yellawicoloun reappears. When ‘the 
stals of, chrysammate are heated with a spirit- 
por. abeve a.gas burner, they explode with a 
ane,and smoke| like gunpowder; and, by con- 
tinvitg the heat, the residue melts, and a cross of 
colourless amorphous crystals is left. Ihave found 
the sme explosive property in the aloetinate of 


oui 19) TRENBW MEDAL, PELOPIUM. 
wlo.a former, praper,-Prof. Rose shewed that there 
ete two, acids, in the, * tantalite’”’ of Bodenmais, in 
Watia,, ope, Of,whichdiffered so. decidedly from 
dies metallic ,exides ‘that he did not hesitate 
typronounce it,the oxide of a new metal, which he 
| nig bias: Bwti he: only:then noticed the se- 
a rapes the niobic as resembling 
etantalic acid..of the: Finland tantalites. After 
msiderable difficulty, .Prof...Rose succeeded in 
inating, this, second: acid, which he has named 
Minic.acid,, and |the metal. pelomium, from Pelops, 
#0n,0f; Tantalus; and the brother of Niobe ; to 
Wist outaby.this mame not, only its-simultaneous 
ocumence, with, the, oxide, of niobium, but at the 
sung timg| more particularly the very great resem- 
betweenthe pelopic. acid and, the tantalic 
wid of the Finland, tantalites.... The similarity, in- 
ted,.is more,.peyfect: than: exists between the 
combinations of any other two simple metals. ‘The 
combinations of niobium are, om the contrary, very 
dierent. fom.those of pelopium or tantalium. In 
Is properties pelopic acid is intermediate between 
tanlic.and niobi¢,. acids, jast as strontia berween 
bara, and, lime.;;and.in. the same way as many 
Properties of strontia- may, be-explained, by assum- 
ingit to be a mixture of the two dass) named, so 
may the properties of pelopic acid be determined 
(4, priori), by admitting it to be a mixture of a 
arg8 proportion of tantalic acid with a smallquan- 
tity.of niobig, acid, | Similarly, -also, to bromine, 
Which on its, discovery, was considered to be a com- 
Prof. Rose was 


tion of chlorine with , iodine, 
of opinion that.pelopic acid was nothing more 
a tantalic acid) still, contaminated by.a eertain 
quantity of nigbic acid, which be had not succeeded 
0 Separating, It, was only. by au suninterrupted 
vestigation for several years that he becamé con- 
Vineed of the distinctness of pelopic atid. 
The paper described, the, roost! important pro= 
bie by. which the compounds of tantaliunn dif. 
from the correspendi compounds ofpelopiumy 
eanmerated, thoge ‘Cb aisbinats 1 Bhecdistind~ 


vist of the three acide, is conveyed in the following 


statement;—Tantalic acidiyields before:the 
“Pipe colourless pearls with the fluxes, even in 





the inner flame; pelopic acid gives with the mi- 
¢erocosmic' ‘salt in the outer flame a Colonrless, in 
the inner oie ‘a’ brows, ‘pearl; nidBic acid colours 
the mictocostiic salt-in the’ inner flame a beauti- 
ful biwe;—thé pearl can be easily blown colourless 
itr the outer flame. 

To ascertain accurately the behaviour of these 
acids and their combinations is one of the most 
difficult tasks; as’all' three exhibit in many circum- 
stances highly anomalous properties. For instance, 
niobie acid’ is readily dissolved under certain cir- 
cumstances by hydrochloric acid, when eliminated 
from its combinations; while under not very dis- 
similar circumstances it is almost entirely precipi- 
tated by it; this is owing to the acid assuming 
different isomeric modifications, The threé acids 
resemble in this respect silicic acid, whose beha- 
viour towards reagents is frequently highly re- 
markable, and excites less surprise only from our 
long acquaintance with it, and our knowledge of 
its properties. This tendency of the thiree acids to 
assume different isomeric modifications is un- 
doubtedly connected with the great variability 
which they exhibit with respect to their specific 
gravity. Professor Rose’s experiments on this 
subject have led to the most unexpected re- 
sults. Some time ago he drew attention to the 
fact, that in the artificially prepared titanic acid 
the specific gravity is gradually increased by long- 
continued ignition, till it attains that of rutile. In 
the same way the modifications of titanic acid 
which occur in nature, anatas and brookite, may 
be converted by continued ignition intorutile. He 
thought that the publication of these facts would 
have induced chemists to examine the specific gra- 
vity of other oxides at different temperatures, since 
these changes have an important influence on the 
atomic volume. This, however, has not happened, 
with the exception of a very interesting investi- 
gation by Count Schafgotsch on the specific gravity 
of silicic acid, in which he has shewn that opal, 
heated to redness, has so low a specific gravity, 
that it floats on oil of vitriol, and that by exposure 
to a stronger red heat, it equals that of chemically 
prepared silicic acid (2 2) which, however, is still 
considerably lighter than that of quartz or rock 
crystal (2°6). The changes which the three metallic 
acids under consideration experience by exposure 
to red heat are far more remarkable. When the 
hydrate of pelopic acid is deprived of its water by 
a gentle red heat over a spirit-lamp, just suffi- 
cient to produce the phenomenon of incandescence, 
its specific gravity is considerably increased when 





The acid, exposed to the temperature of the pér- 
celain furnace, appears under the microscope per- 
fectly crystalline, Tantalic acid, behaves very dif- 
ferently, in this respect, to the other, acids. It is 
the heaviest of all, and,increases, by being heated 
to redness in a charcoal fire, considerably in spe~ 
cific gravity—from 7°0 or 7-1, to 82. By the heat 
of the porcelain furnace it is likewise converted 
into a coarse powder, which, however, does not 
exhibit a distinctly crystalline appearance under 
the microscope. Its specific gravity is thereby 
only slightly lessened, In all these experiments ne 
alteration was perceptible in the absolute weight. 


THURSDAY. 
Srotion A.—(Mathematical and Physical Science.) 

1. Erman (Prof.), repart,on Gauss’s magnetic constants. 

2. Powell (Prof.) on, the bands formed by partial inter- 
ception ——- matic spectrum. — 

3. Laming (R:) on the constitution and forees of the 
molecules of matter. 

4. Towler (G.) on. magnetic, causation and. intrinsic 
forces. 

Prof. Powell’s paper has been given under a se~ 
parate head, 

3. Mr. Laming stated his theory of the constitu- 
tion of matter to be an assemblage of inductions— 
a system of causation springing from facts, and not 
a result of accident, or ofa seeking for causes. to 
explain preconceived notions. He considers matey 
ter to consist of three sorts of spherical. atoms: 
basic (inert matter), calorific, and electric; and 
each molecule of matter to be constituted ofa basic 
atom, surrounded by electric atoms, and each elece 
tric by calorific atoms, The number of electric 
atoms is inyariable, but sometimes the “ electro- 
sphere” is made up by complementary atoms, 
which play an important part in the theory, for 
without them Mr. Laming conceives we should not 
be able to excite electrical action af all. Every 
phenomenon of electricity he, attributes to atuwage 
tions, dénying thie existence of what is termed re~ 
pulsive force. Tn short, the theory demands an; 
essential change in all ‘our views in électricity,, 
chemistry, &c. It has been the study of ten years, 
and the author appears fully convinced of its truth, 
His communication’ contained between forty and 
fifty propositions, With the corresponding facts, of; 
each,—a’ seriés of propositions affecting the con- 
stitution of the universe, embracing such a variety 
of subjects as réndered it impossible to collect the 
aathor’s comprehensive Views. In this we are. 
borne out 'by'a confession, to the same enect, o 
Sir J. Herschel? ‘Bat one’ striking result may af- 
ford ati idea of the theory—namely, the ponder- 


the acid is now exposed to a strong red heat in a | ability of electricity, “ Eléctricity (Mr. Lamiug” 


es ‘ ‘ ° | Y 5 un 4 ” 
charcval fire. On examining the ignited acid under | asserts) 1s the only body that possesses wei het. 
the microscope, we find that it consists, for the | « Everything owes its weight to electticity. 


greater part, of amorphous granules, in which 
some small crystals are perceptible. The ignited 
acid was then exposed to the most intense, and at 
the same time continuous, heat that a platinum 
crucible is capable of supporting; that of the por- 
celain furnace of the royal manufactory at Berlin. 
The acid was not melted by it, but.was converted 
into a coarse sandy powder, which, examined under 
the microscope, consisted of large perfect crystals, 
The specific gravity of the acid, however, was 
thereby cunsiderably diminished: curious enough, 
it had become still lighter than the acid; after the 
water, as hydrate, had been expelled by exposure 
to a gentle heat over a spirit-lamp, On repeating 
this experiment, the specific gravity of the crystal- 
lised acid which had been ignited‘ in the porcelain 
furnace was’ fouhd to be constant; whilst by no 
other temperature could the acid be ubtained or, 
constant specific gravity. “These experiments are 
in so fit’ remarkable, as they prove precisely the 


contrary of what has hithérto ‘beén’ generally ad- 


mitted. Crystalline bodies such as vésuvian, 


epidote, and garnet—fuse) at: achigh’ temperature, 


‘and becomé amorphous; bar of lightet speci fit’ pra- 


wity: It-is evident that what applies, to these, sub-, 


igtdnces,cannot,be advanced as acgenerablaw. .« Ni- 
obic acid has a far lighter specific gravity than 
pelopic acid. It exhibits the same behaviour. 





us 
he’ ‘states he has° ékperimentally so by come. 
mithicdting to'a tylindét, nicely balanced and pro- 
tected’ from ‘foréiuh infiuéndce, ifferent quantities 

of “electricity.” THe cyliider with a ‘plus-charge 
descends} or Hay’ atendéncy to descend; with a 

mifus-clidrge it asténtls.’ The truth ‘of this expe~ 

ritienty?Mr. Bamjng said) was admitted ‘by the 

Acidemy of'Sciénées at ‘Patis seven years ago,, 
but ‘tio report ‘upon’ thé subject was ever made, 

The’ elecr#itians preseit were sceptical; but an 
eminent ‘dre, Me Gabsiot, said that if Mr. Lami 
cold ‘shew by experiiieht that electricity possesse 
weigh, te would We ditte’aid unhesitatingly adopt 
the New WidWs2" PA ‘Laming said that he could; 
‘that the theory had suggested the experiment, aud 
that the ae) Hie the theory, = 

SirJéhn “Merschél Warned tlie Section against 
de pendende upon a'stigte’ experiment. This may — 
‘beVinterpretéd dtlitrwis' ‘than as the author ex- 
plaine@ id; aritfatcher, What do we understand by 
ponterabiibity #2!" 97009 °°! 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








1. Mr. Osborne is sufficiently noticed under the 
head of Artesian Wells. 

2. Mr. West’s paper, besides generally enforcing 
the advantageous truth indicated by its title, con- 
tended that such statements need not be lengthy, 
whilst they were absolutely necessary to furnish 
accurate data, and thus prevent or soften contro- 
versial opinions. 

3. Mr. Hunt’s observations went to corroborate 
the fact that in the sun’s rays there is a principle 
distinct from luminousness, which in photographic 
pictures effected the drawing, and not the light. 
He mentioned, in proof, the fact that he had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a photographic picture in a 
dark box, from which the luminous rays were ex- 
cluded. Experiments made by photographers had 
shewn that the sun’s light at different times of the 
day produced different effects. Connected with 
the same subject he stated that, during the late 
excessively hot weather of the month of July, pho- 
tographers had found a great difficulty in obtaining 
portraits, 

4. Mr. Hunt in these Notices explained the 
reasons why he had been obliged to resort to 
this method of treating the subject instead 
bringing forward his complete report. Some o 
the experiments, with a view of determining the 
quantity of solid matter in plants grown under 
different circumstances, had been destroyed by the 
late hailstorm, and he was consequently cbliged to 
recommence such of his Jabours, and thought it 
best to postpone results for another year rather 
than produce an imperfect document. He, how- 
ever, under the title of ‘* Notices,” stated a few of 
the leading facts which had been determined; ob- 
serving the same order as in former experiments, 
and confirming all that he had published six years 
ago. The germination of seeds was peculiarly due 
to the influence of the actinic or chemical rays; 


and if these were completely isclated, whilst the 
luminous rays are permitted to act upon the soil 
in which the seeds are planted, no germination will 


take place. This influence is exerted and most 
necessary up to the point at which the first leaves 
begin to form, when the luminous rays are ren- 
dered necessary to effect the formation of woody 
fibre. When the plant has arrived at its maturity, 
a new agency, the calorific, becomes more decidedly 


necessary to develop the reproductive functions; | 


and then again the chemical rays combined with 
the calorific become more active than the luminous 
rays. In spring the chemical influences are in the 
greatest force. With the advance of the sun the 
Juminous come into play; and in the autumn the 
calorific rays are most required, with diminished 
powers of light. 

Mr. Hunt thinks he has also detected some curi- 
ous influences due to dissimilar rays, which in their 
action exhibit great inconstancy of effect: these 
are the parathermic rays of Sir J. Herschel, which 
are so subdued by the influences of the more re- 
frangible rays during the early spring and-summer 
months, that they can scarcely produce any effect 
upon dead vegetable colouring matter, unless their 
action is assisted by the use of some decomposing 
agent, such as sulphuric acid. They increase. in 
power towards autumn; and to them we owe the 
browning of the leaf. Plants growing in the dark 
do not form chlorophyle, which colouring is due to 
the luminous and chemical rays. Boxes of cress 
have been grown in the dark, and then brought 
under the influence of a large spectrum, formed by 
a water-prism. Dr. Gardner is mistaken in sup- 
posing that the plants under those circumstances 
exhibit a lateral movement bending towards the 
yellow ray. Under the influence of the red rays 
they bend from the light, but along the line of the 
Tay; and those exposed to the most refrangible 
Tays, turn towards the light, but still in the line of 
the ray. Now the plants which first become green 
by careful treatment in this way are those which 
are exposed to the rays situated between the mean 
green ray and the extreme blue. The action is 
veniually continued below the yellow ray and to 


the edge of the most refrangible violet. There is 
be any change effected beyond the visible spec- 
' trum, notwithstanding the abundance of dark che- 

mical rays; and the change is slow where there is 
| really the largest amount of light. Mr. H. there- 
| fore concludes, that the luminous rays are essential 
‘to the process, producing the decomposition of the 
carbonic acid, and the separation of the required 
carbon, which is afterwards, in all probability, com- 
bined with the hydrogen, under the influence of 
; purely chemical force as exerted by the chemical 
| rays. 

Section C.—(Geology and Physical Geography.) 

1. Keele (R.) on the artesian well on the Southampton 
Common. 
| 2. Goeppert (Prof., of Breslau, communicated by Sir R. I. 
| — on the origin of the coal in the Silesian coal- 

elds. 

3. Ormerod (G. W.) on the Northwich salt-field. 

1. Mr. Keele and the discussion on his paper are 
reported under the head of Artesian Wells. 
| 2. The president read Mr. Goeppert’s paper, 
| which attributed this coal-ficld to a vegetable deposit 
in situ, similar to our peat-mosses. Prof. Phillips 
| noticed that by examining coal-ashes with the mi- 
| croscope, traces of various plants of which the coal 
| was composed might be discovered. 

3. Mr. Ormerod gave an interesting account of 
| the Northwich salt-tield, illustrated by diagrams; 
j and Mr. W. Sharp, who had a communication on the 
Cheshire salt-mines, withdrew it, in consequence of 
the ample information given by his predecessor. 

Section D.—(Zoology and Botany.) 
1. Hogg (J.), additions to a synopsis of the classification 
of the genera of British birds. 

2. Blackwall (J.), list of periodical birds at Llanrwst. 

3. King (W.), notice of new species of animals found on 
the coast of Northumberland. 

4. Richardson (Sir J.) on an insect found imbedded in 
artificial concrete. 

5. Owen (Prof.) on the homologies of the bones called 
collectively “ temporal,” in human anatomy. 

6. Alder (J.) on new British nudibranchiate moliusca. 
| 7. Forbes (Prof. E.) on the pulmograde medusa of the 
| British seas, with notices of the meduse at present abund- 
| ant in Southampton water. 

1. This paper was entirely technical, and as such 
not altogether adapted to a meeting like the pre- 
sent, because it was of too abstruse a nature for 
the general hearer, and for those who like to dis- 
cuss the matters brought before them. ‘* The 
question of the classification of birds is one of very 
| great importance,” as the president, Sir John Ri- 
chardson, well observed; and since the author has 
made some considerable modifications in the ar- 
rangement of birds, the present paper will, it is 
hoped, do-much towards introducing a better. and 
more natural system than has hitherto been adopted 
in Britain. One of the principal alterations here 
named by him was his discontinuance of subgenera, 
which have now become so common in the arrange- 
ments of our British systematists; and these he 
rejected as being extremely prejudicial to science, 
and tending to do away with the utility ofthe Lin- 
nean nomenclature. The author only gave very 
briefly his views of the classification of the British 
genera; and in fact they constitute additions to a 
paper on a portion of British ornithology, which he 
communicated at the meeting of the Association at 
York, two years ago. Those naturalists who de- 
sire to examine the explanations of the different 
divisions of the classification proposed, may, as 
the author stated, consult his recent memoir, pub- 
lished by Prof. Jameson in the Edin. New Phil. 
Journal for July last. 

2. Raised a discussion on the arrival and depar- 
ture of birds, but led to no practical result. 

3. Mr. King described nearly fifty new shells 
and invertebrate forms got by dredging on the coast 
between the Tweed and Tees. 

4. A curiosity. 

5 and 7. In connected forms hereafter. 

6. A useful contribution to generalisation. 

Section E.—({ Physiology.) 

1. Fowler (Dr.) on sensation in relation to the higher 
mental processes. 

2. Searle (Dr.) on the circulation of the blood through 
the liver. 














. . . eae. 

Two medical communications of much value but 

the latter in particular unsuited to our columns, 

In Ethnology sub-section the Comanche and Texy 

Indians and the vocabulary of the latter were ij. 
subjects of discussion. 


Section F.—(Statistics.) 

1. Alison (Dr.) on the medical relief of the poor of Sex, 
land under the old poor-law. 

2. Valpy (Mr.) on the: mining statistics of Belgium, 

Very long, and full of minute statistical inform, 
tion. For reasons we have frequently assigned thi 
Section will be very briefly reported, except whe 
an important paper addressed to and fully develoy, 
ing its subject may have been read. In gener 
though valuable data for future arrangement ayj 
comparison with masses of similar intelligence, y 
consider these disjuncta membra to be incapable 
abstract or analysis for any useful end. A notig 
of Belgian mines aud mining industry, by Mr, 2 
Valpy, was read. 

FRIDAY, 
Section A.—(Mathematical and Physical Science.) 

1, Challis (Prof.), provisional report on the present sta 
of astronomy. 

2. Stokes (G. G.), report on recent researches in hydr 
dynamics. ’ 

3. Brewster (Sir D.) on a new property of light as exh. 
bited in the action of chrysamonate of potash on comm 
and polarised light. 

4. Powell a on elliptic polarisation. 

5. Dale (Mr.)on elliptic polarisation ;—6, on the dire. 
tion of vibrations. 

7. Broun (J. A.) on magnetic observations made at sir 
T. M. Brisbane’s Observatory, Makerstoun. 

8. Hopkins (Mr.) on the relations of the semidium 
movements of the barometer to daily sea and land breezes, 

We feel it necessary to remove from the category 
of no progress, or of incompleteness, which migh 
be inferred from passing it without notice, the 
able report of Mr. Stokes. It is one of those which 
support the high character, and mark the valued 
the British Association.’ It brings up the science 
of hydrodynamics to the present time, and will be, 
in the Transactions of 1846, the starting-point for 
future investigators. Few but members know the 
great worth of the contents of the yearly volumes; 
and hence, in some measure, the ignorance and 
mistaken views of the usefulness of the Association, 

3 and 4 will be found reported under the heal 
“ Light and its Phenomena.” 

7. Mr. Broun’s observations were arranged under 
three heads : 

I. Magnetic Declination. —The annual dim 
nution of westerly declination at Makerstoun is 
5°8’; when proportional parts of this have bea 
added to the monthly means from January 1S# 
till August 1846, ‘their whole range is only 21; 
that is to say, the mean position of the magnet 
needle for any ‘month, freed from secular chang, 
has not been afldve 2‘1’ farther west than the meat 
position for any other month. Mr. Broun cot 
ceives that’ he has foutid the annual period ¢ 
westerly deélination to consist of a minimum 
the vernal and of @ maximum at the autumn 
equinox: the mean range being under 1'2’, Fro 
the observations for 1843, Mr. Broun has cot 
cluded that there is a maximum of westerly declr 
nation when the sun and moon are in opposilldt 
and a minimum when they are in conjunction; thi 
there is a maximum of westerly delineation whet 
the moon has its greatest north, and also when | 
has its greatest south declination, minima occut: 
ring when it crosses the equator. In the diurnal 
period the double maximum and minimum bis 
been found to exhibit itself in each month of the 
year. ; , 
In the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Broun has given certain results relat- 
ing to the horizontal and vertical components © 
the eartli’s magnetic force ; but these results were 
obtained in scale divisions, corrected for temper 
ture by his method. In order to deduce the varl- 
ations of magnetic dip, and of the total ng 
force from the variations of these components, i 
was necessary to determine the values of the s¢#” 
divisions in known units. Mr. Broun had prev" 
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— 
ously shewn* the inapplicability of the method re- 
commended by the Committee of Physics of the 
Royal Society of London for the balance magnet- 
ometers; he now described a method by which the 
yalue of the micrometer divisions may be satisfac- 
torily determined ; this method will be found in the 
Introduction to the Makerstoun Observations for 
1843: ke has applied the same method to the 
bifilar magnetometer, and has found that the value 
of the scale divisions obtained in the way recom- 
mended by the Committee of Physics is also inac- 
curate for this instrument. With the aid of the 
yalues obtained by the new method, the following 
results have been deduced : 

Il. Magnetic Dip.—The dip is a minimum when 
the sun and moon are in conjunction, and a maxi- 
mum when they are in opposition. _ In the mean 
diurnal period for the year 

The principal maximum occurs at 10h. 10m. A.M. 

~ tinimum 5h, 49m, P.M. 

Asecondary maximum 2h. Om. A.M. 

am minimum pa Sh. 40m. a.M. 

Makerstoun mean time being always used. ‘These 
periods vary to some extent throughout the year; 
the principal minimum occurring at 6 A.M. in win- 
ter, the two minima being nearly equal at the equi- 
noxes and the diurnal curve being single in sum- 
mer. Mr. Broun has found that there is a maxi- 
mum of dip about 44 hours before the moon’s passage 
of the superior meridian, a minimum about $ hour 
after that passage, a secondary minimum about 3 
hours after it, and a secondary maximum about 8 
hours after it. 

III. Total Force of the Earth's’ Magnetism. — A 
minimum occurs when the sun and moon are in op- 
position, equal maxima near the quadratures, and 
asecondary minimum at the time of conjunction. 
In the mean diurnal period for the, year 

The principal maximum oveurs.at) 5h. 40m. rat. 

b minimum > 2h, 10m, a.m. 

Asecondary maximum - Th, 10m. A.M. 

Ae minimum a 10h. 10m. 4.21. 

The periods of maxima and minima shift about two 
hours in the course of the year, and in summer the 
principal minimum occurs at 10h, 30m. a.m. The 
variations of force, with reference ta the moon’s hour 
angle, were found by Mr. Broun as follows :—The 
principal maximum occurs, about two hours after 
the moon’s passage of ,the inferior meridian, a 
secondary minimum about four hours. before. the 
passage of the superior meridian, a secondary maxi- 
mum about one hour after, the superior passage, and 
the principal minimum about 64. hours after that 
passage. 

Curves were exhibited. illustrating these results, 
and also the diurnal motion of a, magnetic needle 
freely suspended in the direction of the magnetic 
force; from the latter some curious results have 
been deduced, which will be found elsewhere ; it 
will be enough to mention at present, that in the 
mean for the year, the motion from 6 a.s. till 6 
PM. is very trifling, between midnight and 6 a.m 
the needle is almost stationary, nearly the whole 
motion occurring between 6 A.M.,and 6 pM. .The 
north pole of the needle describes an ellipse whose 
major axis is at right angles to the magnetic meri- 
— the direction of this axis varies throughout 
the year, 


Section B.—(Chemical Science, including its applieation to 
Agriculture and the Arts.) 


1, Daubeny (Dr. on the rationale of certain practices 


employed in agriculture. 
2. Grove (W. R.} on the decomposition of water into its 
constituent gases by heat. 
3. Way (Prof.) on the cause of fairy rings. 
a (J. P.) and Playfair (Dr. L.) on the expansion of 
5, Reade (Dr. J.), notices of experiments in thermo- 
electricity. 


6. Knowles (E. R. J. ingul in th 
ier es ( e ) on a singular appearance in the 


1. Prof. Daubeny’s paper referred chiefly to the 
Use of quicklime and of gypsum as fertilisers to the 





oa xransactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,” 





land. The former of these substances he supposes 
to act in part, by rendering those inorganic sub- 
stances which are present in the soil more soluble, 


or—in accordance with the views laid down by the | 
author in a memoir which he has published in the | 


Philosophical Transactions of last year—by convert- 
ing the dormané constituents of the soil into active 
ones, or into a state in-which they become imme- 
diately available. He appealed to the authority of 
Prof. Fuchs, confirmed by that of Mr. Prideaux, of 
Plymouth, as shewing, that the alkali may be ex- 
tracted from granite readily by water after the 
rock in a pounded form has been heated, together 
with quicklime; and he stated, that a soil exhausted 
by long-continued cropping was found by himself 
to yield to water twice as much alkali after having 
been mixed with quicklime as it had done before. 
Hence the frequent application of lime tends to 
produce exhaustion in the land; not only because 
it supplies in itself no fresh alkali, but likewise 
because, by rendering that which the soil contains 
more soluble, it causes it to be washed away more 
readily by atmospheric water. Ploughing, and 
other mechanical methods of pulverising the soil, 
appear to act in the same way; and so, also, may 
we suppose to do the sprinkling of the soil with 
sulphuric acid, as is practised in some parts of the 
Continent. The author then alluded to the various 
modes of explaining the advantage attributed to 
gypsum, which certain leading agricultural che- 
mists had proposed: one ascribing its virtues to 
the direct influence of the salt; another, to the in- 
direct good resulting from it, owing to its property 
of fixing ammonia; a third, regarding its acid con- 
stituent as of the principal ‘utility; anda fourth, 
its base. Dr. Daubeny gave reasons for rejecting 
the third and fourth of these hypotheses; but con- 
sidered that the use of gypsum may be in part 
attributable to the first, and in part to the second, 
of the causes pointed out. He supposes that this 
substance is generally useful to all plants, from its 
property of fixing ammonia; and also especially 
serviceable to certain species, by supplying them 
with a salt which they require for their develop- 
ment. Ile was principally anxious, however, to 
bring forward this subject, in the hope of inducing 
chemists to institute experiments for the purpose 
of setting the question at rest. 

2. Given in our last Gazette, and further noticed 
under a separate title in the present No, 

3. Mr. J. Thomas. Way endeavoured to solve the 
question relating to fairy. rings.in grass pastures, 
which we were, not aware was still unexplained, | 
These circles extend year after year, and are, he | 
considers, caused, according, to the. theory ,of De- | 
candolle respecting the excretions of plants, by a 
large agaric or toadstool (not ,the,,small ;fairy-ring 
agaric, the 4, orcades), which attains a, diameter 
of from. four to six inches, and has a thick. solid 
stem and top. When fresh it is. nearly, white, 
turning brown gradually as it approaches. decay. 
It is brittle, has no juice, and is, nearly tasteless; 
and is the true St, George’s agaric of Clusius, or 
at least nearly allicd to it,—<Agar. graveolus, Sow- 
erby. ,When burnt, the ashes are extraordinarily 
rich, the phosphate of potash amounting to nearly 
eighty, per, cent... How this caused the grass to 
grow more luxuriantly and take the circular for.a, 
was not very clear.to us; but the author expressed 
his hope that the inquiry would not be, deemed a 
merely curious one, but. lead to a better acquaint 
ance with inorganic manures, and their value in 
agriculture. [He is, we believe, a member of the 
Agricultural College at Cirencester.—Ed. L..G.] 

4, Referring to their former papers on the general 
laws which they conceived to. govern, the atomic 
volumes of bodies; and describing the apparatus 
and methods they had employed to, investigate the 
difficult questions connected with expansion by 
heat; and stated the results of their careful and 
delicate experiments to be, that they had obtained 
the expanston of eighteen salts and oxides. 

6. Transferred to our Sketches of Society and 


| Section C.—(Geology and Physical Geography.) 

| 1. Ibbetson (Capt. B.) and Forbes (Prof. E.) on the ver- 
| tical tertiary strata of White Cliff Bay, Isle of Wight. 

| 2. Prestwich (Mr.) on the occurrence of cypris at Ham- 
stead Cliff, near Yarmouth, 

3. Fitton (Dr.), observations on the arrangement and 
nomenclature of some subcretaceous strata. 

4, Buckman (J.),notes on the silurian beds at Hay Head, 
near Barr Beacon, Staffordshire. 

5. Ibbetson (Capt ) on the oolitic sections.of the Great 
Western Railway. , 

Of these, the last ishere given; the others either 
coming under our announced arrangement, or 
merely supplying geological data to the system 
which has been received by the society. 

5. With the permission of Sir Henry De la Beche, 
the director-general of the Geological Survey of 
| Great Britain, I have the pleasure of laying before 
| you the sections of the Great Western Railway, 
| measured and examined with great care for the 
| Geological Survey, the horizontal and vertical scale 
| being the same, viz. twenty feet to one inch. The 
| first section is at the beginning of the west end of 

Tappcrton Tunnel cutting, and contains the lower 
beds of the great oolite; then follows fuller’s earth,, 
| about thirty-five fect thick, beneath which is the 
| Upper rag of the inferior oolite, containing three 
remarkable zones, viz. a zone almost entirely com- 
| posed of trigonia costata and trigonia angulata, 
| corresponding with a similar bed found by Mr. 
Lonsdale at Widcombe Hill, near Bath, and also. 
by Messrs. Buckman and Strickland near Line- 
over. Five fect below that is a zone which is 
almost a conglomerate of gryphea cymbium, and 
beneath, a zone containing large quantities of well- 
preserved tercbratule — particularly terebratule 
fimbria. This zone is separated from the gryphea 
zone by a highly crystalline rock full of commi- 
nuted fossils. ‘These beds are all well remarked 
in Sir R. Murchisou’s Geology of Cheltenham by 
Mr. Buckman, with the differences that the cry- 
Stalline rock in this locality is replaced at Lineover 
by ‘a bed of clay very fossiliferous. The second 
F section contains also the same strata, with the ad- 
dition of another zone of terebratule above the- 
trigonia zone. In’'the third section is shewn the 
upper rag, the same as above, and also the upper 
beds of the lower rag, separated by a soft bastard 
freestone, split obliquely, highly crystalline, and 
full of comminuted fossils. This is identical with 
Mr. Buckimau’s cream-coloured marlstone, marked 
5 in thé Lineover section. The upper bed of the 
lower rag is a marl, five feet thick, very fossilife- 
rous, containing’ latge ‘nautilii natica cincta, &e. 
I cannot pass thys opportunity without thanking 
the rdilway authorities for the great ‘aid they have 
rendered me in my geological survey. 

Seotion D.—(Zoology and Bolany.) 

1, Knox (Dr.), note respecting the application of Dr: 
Thibert’s inbdellins applied ‘to “the natural history of 
fishes >2w On recollections | of inquiries\into the natural 
history, of certaia species,of the .clupeada, corregoni, and 
salmonidea. 3 

3. Thoinpson (Mr), a few notes on the land mollusca, 
zoophytes, and@alga of the Isle of Wight* 

42 Gould, (Mr.) exhibited some, rare, forms and some 
new species, of the family of the trochilida, or humming 
birds, from the eastern slopes of the Andes. , 

5. Allman (Prof.on an‘ undescribed alga allied to co- 
leochete. : f 

6, Whitby (Mrs.), exhibition, of morus multicaulis (a 
species of mulberry on which the silkworm feeds). 

7. Clark (Mt. B.) on the foliage and efflorescence of the 
genera phyllatithus and xylophylla. ; 

~ Hegan (Mr. W:) on the, means of escaping the ra- 
vages of the potatoe disease. ‘ 

9. Stirling (Mr. M.) 6n the potatoe disease. 

10. Ogilby (Mr.) made a communication of the potatoe 
disease. f 

ll. Crook (Dr.) on.the causes of the potatoe failure in 
1845 and the present year. 

1. Thibert’s modelling is very perfect and beau- 
tiful. ; 7 

2. The longest of lectures, with much irrelevant 
matter, and a manner almost ludicrous ; the infor- 
mation by no means commensurate with the length, 
nor sufficient to make the hearers overlook the 
mannerism. 

3. Hereafter, in connexion with Mr. Thompson’s 
other instructive pieces of natural history. 











Association. 


4, Curious and interesting to look upon. 
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5. As No. 3. 

6. Not quite a new matter, "but likely to draw 
attention to a branch of productive industry which 
may be cultivated with much benefit nearly through- 
out the British Isles. The tree bears né fruit, 

The potato: disease! in'a future’ Dit. Gaz:, all to- 
gether. ; 
Sroriow E.(Phi/stotogy.) 

1, Bennett(Dr.H.)’on inflanimatory ‘ulceration of the 
cervix uteri. 

2. Retzius (Prof.) on the distribution of round and elon- 


gated crania. 
3. Carpenter (Dr. ‘W.) on the physiology of the en- 
cephalon. 

All strictly medical, ‘and ‘so’ little to do that an 
adjournment to Tuesday took place. This Section, 
as well as others, had need to be re-organised. 

Section F.—(Siatislics.) 

1. Beaumont (Mr.) on the limits of means for construc- 
tion and returns of our carrier inland trade. 

2. Heywood (Mr.) on Oxford educational statisties. 
See Thursday. 

Sxction G.—(Mechanies,) 

1. Robinson (Dr. T. R.), account of a modification of 
Dr. Whewell’s anemomcter. 

2. Arago {M., communicated by Mr. C: Vignoles) on a 
new method of boring for artesian-wells. 

1. An: improvement in Whewell’s anemometer, 
promised, like Prof. Phillips’ experiments at York, 
a more distinct and extensive registry of observa- 
tions. 

2. See Artesian Wells: 


MONDAY. 

General Commitice ‘Mecting. — After the usual 
preliminary! business, ‘the President:‘made a few 
congratulatory ‘remarks on | the visits of Prince 
Albert, and ‘his subscription of 1007, ‘to’ the funds 
of the Association ;* and also’ to thé fact of het 
Majesty ‘having so: far patronised them as to ex- 

ess oan interést® in ‘their ‘proceedings, and come 
in her own stédmer front’ the Islé ‘of Wight ‘to 
Southamptom harbour, ‘to carry Back her ilustriotis 
consort, on ‘Monday’ afteriidon.” “Delegates with 
invitations were then called fér}*and Prof. "Walker 
presented ‘them in'aeomplinieritary manner from 
Oxford; which: Dri Datibeny- enforced, and both on’ 
the partiofithe University, the ‘Ashmoléan Society, 
&c., promised every warmtly ‘of wéleome’ and suit- 
ablecaccommodations?'°°9 715" oe 

Nobodyoappeated for Norwich'to' répeat its’ for- 
mer applications! The’ Bishop had been obliged to 
leave the meeting’ at the érid' ofthe’ weeK} atid per- 
haps! the °Archosolopical’ Tustitite ‘will’ be enough 
for the city! invone year. 2)9°* ceo) 'o! ie aa 

Profi-Grove then gave'a'very eloquent invitation 
from’Swansea, pointing out all its fitness; ‘and its 
anxiety tovenjoy the honouf.’ His address literally 
carried the meéting awiyy arid' 8 vaiitea Was almost 
fixed for thé mectitig' in 1848. ‘A'mong other matter, 
Welsh hospitalities ‘were’ asguted fo ‘the members, 
an ample'tocal subseviption, atid thence’ ‘likel 
return ‘to theegood old tithes Of thé ‘Assdciation. |’ 

Dr. ‘Robinson ‘spoke! fdr Belfast''td sticceed Ox- 
fordsand Swansea, 28! fF DGB 2ATHa TOON % 

Prof.) Balfout(stated ‘thae Edinburgh would be 
glad:to receive thé°Axsotiation again: °° re 

TheMarquis' Of Nortlatipton ten! novell that 
Oxford should ‘be! et os Ht ‘text 'yéar’s ‘meet: * 
ing ; whiely ‘was Beto 
agreed ‘toi’ "Phe Earl “of Rosse) Bishop ‘of Oxford, 
Mr. Escotty M.P: for the? University, "Dt. Buck- 
land, ‘Dr. Daubeny;' ad Prof. Bade Powell were’ 
nominated  viceopresidents.’ The Rév. Ri V ker 
and Hy W. ‘Acland were appointed Iddal “sécre- 
taries;; andothe: Revi "Ed. Hill tréagafer: 4 Tt’ Way’ 
mentioned: that | asonw lights* were! Hlowef ih ‘the’ 
theatre, the general meetings might probably have’ 
to be holden:in the ‘aftérnoon,before difffng!® | °°! 

The date of meetingowas arranged for Futie 24¢ 
and Sir: R. H. Inglisshis soeialquhlities as wel 
as his other merits shaving’ been! eulogised by Dr: 
Buckland, and confirmed’ by Sit’@)! Hemon—was | 
chosen president. ianoo 03 sved ow es -boaetinel 

WEDNESDAY. *''* '° 

The General Committee assembled “iri ‘the Town- 


241OW 45 Vi 


ed by''Sit C.' Banidn; ‘and | 


of the tickets issued at the present meeting. . They 
were as follows: 
For the old life members ° Ps ° « »/ 24 


»  mewlifemembers  . > P = + Ll 
3, newannualsubscribers . ‘ ; es 
os old annual subseribers” . j ‘ . 6T 
a Associates , “ * 7 L 3 . 268 
A Foreigners ‘ e 9 9 ‘ os 
» Ladies ee ee ot ee sie 


Total tickets issued . 843 
The-amounut received at the present meeting was 
as follows: 





From new life members 3 . 4 .£110 0 0 
%  newannualsubseribers. . 4 - 18' Or@ 
» aldditto . 4 « ° " - 50.0 0 
» Associates . ‘ . ° - 268.0 0 
» Ladies. . j i P “ . 198 0 0 
+. His Royal Highness Prince Albert . 100 0 0 

For books. eao # . y ° . 8 4-8 

£827 4 8 


The following grants of money proposed to be 
fiow made for objects to be. undertaken were then 
agreed to : 

Kew Observatory 


Mathematical and Physical Science. 
Erman, A.—Computation of Gaussian for 1839 


£150 


(continuation) x ; ¥ ¢ A ‘ 50 
Birt, W.—Researches in atmospheric wayes - 10 
Robinson, Rev. Dr.—Construction of a new ane- 

mometer : “ . . ° ° .. 9 oe 
Committee. — Completion of catalogues of stars, 

for which the Government granted the Associa- 

tion 10007. . : a a a 

Chemical Science, 

Percy, Dr.—On crystalline slugs, &e. . . « 20 
Schunck.—On colouring matters .  . . . W 
Zoology and Botany. 

Strickland, R, E.—Vitality of seeds ‘ 10 


Portlock, Captain.—Marine zoology of Corfu . 10 
Lemon, Sir c. Bart.—Marine zoology of Cornwall 10 
Forbes, Prof. E.—Marine yp. f of Britain. . 10 
Egerton, Sir P,, Bart.—Habits of marine animals, 10 
Spence, W.—On scorpionide and arachnide - 10 
Owen, Prof.— Tabular forms for registering pe- 





riodiecal phenomena 10 
Physiology. 

Blake, Dr.—Physiological action of medicines . 20 

Total £410 


Tt was also resolved that the second and third parts 
of Dr. Carpenter’s report on the microscopic struc- 
ture of shells, &c., in the forthcoming volume of 
the Transactions, be illustrated by lithographic 
plates not exceeding twenty. The price of the 
plates was not known. The following recommen- 
dations of the Committee of Recommendations were 
agreed to, not involving grants of money : 

‘That Mr. Hopkins be requested to furnish a re- 
port on the theory of such movements and dis- 
placements of the earth’s crust as may be con- 
nected with earthquakes; and Mr. Mallett to 
furnish a report of the static and dynamic facts 
which have been observed to be the results of 
earthquakes, or connected with them. That Mr, 
R. ‘Ellis’ be’ requested to continue his report on 
the'recent progress of analysis; Professor E, For- 
bes, to prepare a report of the state of know- 
ledge of ‘the acalephe; Mr. J. S. Russell, to pre- 
pare a report on the present. condition of the science 
of naval construction, including steam navigation. 
That Mr, R. Mallett be requested to continue his 
researches on the corrosion of iron rails, in and 
out of use; Mr. R. Hunt and Mr. Ronalds to con- 
‘tintie at Kew, the observations commenced. by 
the’ former with the actinograph. That the. two 
latter be also requested to continue their investiga- 
tions and researches on the influence of light on 
‘the growth of plants. That Mr. Whewell, and. Sir 
J.'Ross be ‘requested to draw up a plan for.a naval 
expedition for the purpose. of completing our know- 
ledge of the progress of the tides;, and the, former 
| to draw Up brief instructions for tide, observations 

by voyagers.. That Dr. Forchhammer’s; paper on 
‘sed currents be printed entire in the, Transactions 
‘of the’ “Association; and Prof, Owen's on the. ho- 
mologies' of ‘the cranial. vertebra, it being under- 
Sie lho diagrams are capable of being,cut 
lin’ Wood. 5 , 
The following recommendations were. agreed 





hall at 3 o'clock, and Mr. Taylor read ‘an account 


to:— 





ee 
——e 


That her Majesty’s government be requested to 


-have\ published the meteorological observations 


which have been:made by the officers of the Irish 
trigonometrical survey av Mountjoy, and the Pigeon. 
house; near ‘Dublin, since 1834, and also'to direct 
that, during the: progress of the ordnatice’ trigono. 
metrical survey! inthe north of Scotland, the 0. 
called -patallels roads :of Glenloy and ‘the adjacent 
country be !accurately' surveyed with’ the’ view of 
determining whether they are truly parallel, the 
intervening distances, and the respective elevations 
above the sea curl. 

Prof. Willis gave’ notive of rotion for ‘Oxford tp 
rejoin Section G, Mechanical Science, to Section’ A, 
Mathematical and: Physical: Scierices.’ Alf papers 
on machinery: to be! submitted to’ &‘sub-section. 

The officers of the ‘Association ‘were’ then }e- 
elected, and the committee adjourned. K 





Final Méeting.—The usual honied proceedings of 
the concluding evening meeting were embittered by 
accidental gall falling from Sir J. Herschel, who, wag 
deputed to eulogise the distinguished, forciguers 
present, amongst them, of course, Oersted pre-emi- 
nently; but, speaking of electro-magnetism,. he 
designated all” subsequent. applications, of, the 
power as the scum of this discovery, This, gave 
umbrage to a sterling friend of Prof. Wheatstone, 
who asked Sir John whether, he intended. to ap- 
ply “sctim’ in its ordinary sense to Wheatstone’s 
Electric Telegraph. Amidst the consequent cries 
of order, Dr. Robinson, highly as he appreciated 
his friend Prof. Wheatstone’s discoveries, vindis 
cated Sir Jolin’s expression, explaining it, and 
stating them to be the effervescence, of Oersted’s 
electro-magnetism. This, hawever, did, not neu- 
tralisé ‘the bitter; and Sir John Herschel, with 
drew the noxious word, not having, intended jit.in 
the sense inferred, and thanking the, objector for 
having called his attention to it. 

—- 
GUN-COTTON, AND DECOMPOSITION|OF WATER! ! 
BY HEAT ALONEY . 


Havine, in our notice! of Mr. Grove’s discovery, 
communicated to the Chemicat Section, mentioned 
that he would repeat’ the’ facts’ 'to thé gerieral body 
at an evening meeting, and’ that he ‘would ‘also 
make the gun¢cotton, invented by Prof! Schitbeiti, 
a subject of discourse; we give preceiténceé tothe 
Tuesday’s evening lecture, promising, however, tb 
our-readers‘ample reports’ of ‘the’ able ‘commuiica- 
tions by Profs, Owen atid’ Lyell“ ‘réspéctively’ on 
Friday and Mondayi'\ ‘Another ‘reason, ’too, ‘for 
this priority is that; in conwextdn: with ‘oli last 
week’s account of the decomposition of water by heat 
alone, we can: dismiss this’ iniportant eudject with 
a few words, whereas delay ‘would’ necessitate re- 
petition. = 

As chroniclers! we’ ‘are Botitit! td Tecdrd that the 
ladies were kept waiting half an hour, tlie pleasures 
or the mischanees of the dinner-table’ béing ‘the 
cause sand that Sir’ Roderi¢k ‘Murchison, ‘flushed 
with joy at the ineredse of honour’ to' the Associa- 
tion during his: presidenty, 474 inot' take’ the chair 
until half: past eiebt 6’clock:'' He apolbgised ‘for 
the delay, and»atoonce! called ‘tion Mr. Grove fo 
comruhieate ‘his’ important discovery.” | But 
Mr. Grove gaveyprevedente to the piti-cotton, with 
the considerate idea of'giving theoption! of depar- 
ture to those»who cate moreé’'td''see'thian to hear, 
Prof. Schénbein’s discovery béing’ for the ‘present, 
at least until patents be séctired or national ar- 
rangements madé,'a' mere exhibition ; Mr. Grove’s 
an exposition of profound Scietice. Very few, how- 
ever, took» advantage ‘of the ‘opportunity, and a 
numerous ‘assemblage ‘listéned attentively to the 
end: ‘Mr. Grove’ préfaced the explosion of the 
gun-ecotton with’ att histori¢al sketch of the inven- 
tion -of yunpowder, anda brief reference to its 
constituent mature? Of the constituents of the 
gun-cotton inothing is as yet known. And here 
we tay: just! remark upon the over-regard of 





the “ British Association” towards this inveation. 
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Not but that it may prove of immense value 
as a substitute for gunpowder, and possibly, as 
Dr. Robinson conceived, without, however, hint- 
ing at the rationale, become an important mo- 
tive power.. Not depreciating in the least ‘the 
merits of the, invention, nor detracting from the 
high attainments'of our respected ‘foreign as- 
sociate ; but that it necessarily came forward at 
Southampton as.a flash in the pan, and not in any 
way as\an addition, to Science. Apart from this 
relation, we fully appreciate the gun-cotton ; and, 
differing entirely with a Lady Associate near us, 
think there.is.a, great;deal init. Her remark was, 
“What.aduss they. have. made about thie gun<cotton ! 
There is nothing, in it; it does not grow so. Lord 
bless you, they havedoctored it!” Truly, in appear- 
ance natural,,jt has been doctored admirably. It 
explodes at about,.400°%>it.emits: no smoke; it 
leaves not a stain behind; it is not deteriorated by 
damp or wet; at least, dried again, it is as readily 
explosive as at first: a flock of cotton touched by 
the hot iron explodes, a flash of orange flame is 
geen, and no trace of gun-cotton or spot is left. 
The “manufacture of gun-cotton is stated to be 
cheaper than ‘that of gunpowder, and its force in 
small charges as two to one; but in larger quanti- 
ties the difference in favour of the cotton is much 
greater, owing to the waste, of the powder by in- 
complete combustion. Toner cee shewing these 
properties were exhibited by Mr. Grove, and were 
received with great delight. 

We’ cannot’ conclude this subject without briefly 
alading \to a singular coincidence of invention. 
It'is usual to envelope cartridges in Aannel bags; 
aid it is the practice in gunnery to put the bottom 
othé bag to the breaclr of the gun. Often, how- 
ever, in the hurry of firing, the tied end goes in 
first,'and after the discharge a smouldering piece 
of flantiel, unlese the vent is closely cared for, en- 
dangers the next charging. Not long ago a che- 
mist of England submitted to the captain of the 
Excellent a “ doctored” flannel, which exploded 
with the powder, 

Mr. Grove’s own discovery was illustrated by 
diagrams , of the.various, apparatus he devised and 
employed; and, he ably eliminated the processes 
that led him.to, enunciate the fact of the decompo- 
sition of water by heat, alone, . The substance. of 
his communication was,.identical with our last 
week’s account... And we have only to add a re- 
mark or two of Sir John Herschel’s with reference 
to the theory.of the discovery. He was disposed 
to call in catalysis\for its modus operandi; and sug- 
gested the heat. of the blowpipe to be superadded 
to electric heat, and again solar heat to these two, 
and a careful abservance. of the results of each and 
all, His meaning, was, not) quite clear, although 
he seemed. to. expect,.a series. .of decompositions 
and recompositions, or alternations of heat as nodal 
poiots of chemical, affinity.,, We fully agree with 

Grove, in reply, as\to the, difference im value of 
theory and fact;, and we believe that his discovery 
Wea great fact added to chemical science; and, in 

t. we have. no, such fact in chemistry. 

Dr, Robinson, spoke, in, addition to eloquent 
Temarks on the 1nfluence.of guapowder and of 
other explosive agents .on the progress of civilisa- 
tion, to the opportunity. of introduction the British 
Association storded. Had. it not: been for its: aid, 
he would, perhaps, never, have enjoyed the plea- 
sure of the acquaintance of Mr..Grove, whose at+ 
tainments he highly, eulogised, 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Aug, 3d,— Mr. T.,..Marshal), .V.P.,).in) the chair. 
Specimens of the rare Slaphylinus, Arpedium sub 
ibescens, collected. in., Ireland, were sent for’ dis- 
tribution by Mr, Haliday,;.and, specimens of the 
Poisonous Simulinm. of the .Bannat. were presented 
by Mr. Gutch, . These minute flies annually cause 
gteat mortality amongst the cattle) in Styria, “by 
ing all the moist and t-nder.parta,of the body : 
*ppear in countless myriads, and are com- 
monly supposed by the peasantry to be reared 





within the carcass of the dragon slain by St. 
George, which is affirmed to be deposited in a 
cavern on an adjacent mountain! Mr. Saunders 
exhibited a very interesting series of the trans- 
formations and cases of six species of Oiketicus 
from New Holland, collected by Mr. Stevenson in 
one of the recent exploring expeditions. The 
cases, some of which are of large size, are remark- 
able for having twigs of trees interwoven into 
their texture. The following memoirs were read: 
1, “ Descriptions of numerous new species of the 
coleopterous genus Heleus from Australia,’’ by the 
Rev. F. W. Hope, president of the society. Not- 
withstanding the recent publication, by the Mar- 
quis De Bréme, of a monograph of this genus, Mr. 
Hope has been enabled to add more than a dozen 
new species to this singular genus of beetles. 2. 
* Description of a new species of Paussus from 
India, from the collection of Mr. Hope,’ by Mr. 
Westwood. 3. “ Note of some insects inhabiting 
the human body,” by Mr. G. Downs. 4. “ Notice 
of a remarkable emigration of butterflies across 
the Straits of Dover, and on the black dolphin of 
the hop-plantations,” by Mr. Long. 5. “ Notes 
on Australian entomology,” by Mr. Stevenson. 6. 
“ Description of a new genus of Lamellicorn bee- 
tles from India, in which the thorax is dilated be- 
hind into a horn which is curved over the back,” 
by Mr. Westwood. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Gloucester Congress. 

ABSTRACT OF MR. FAIRHOLT’S PAPER ON IRISH 
FIBULA, READ AT CHELTENHAM. 

IrtsH antiquities may be said to derive their 
chief interest in the eyes of an Englishman from 
their very carly character. It is not usual in this 
country to meet with what we sometimes term 
druidic remains in the profusion with which they 
are scattered over the sister country. Wiltshire 
and Cornwall are with us the most prolific counties 
in examples of cromlechs, stone-pillars, and circu- 
lar temples; but in Ireland such things are. far 
from uncommon, and are frequently of the greatest 
interest. In the same manner, the various articles 
of personal ornament, or implements civil and mi- 
litary occasionally exhumed, give us a curious 
insight of the state of art and civilisation at a re- 
mote period, when Ireland was the seat of learning, 
a powerful and a prosperous nation., The many 
fine relics of early art thus discovered in Ireland, 
and their comparative rarity in our own country, 
render them objects of much interest; more, par- 
.icularly as they contain within themselves traces 
of a northern origin, and are in style and charac- 
ter identically the same as the early Danish and 
Scandinavian antiquities. That species of orna- 
mental design once termed runic knots, and which 
aré frequently seen in very early Mss., and articles 
of ‘personal decoration discovered in barrows in 
this country, is prevalent. In the present instance 
our attention must be directed to that portion of 
costume upon which the northmen. of the, early 
ages bestowed much care and attention; I allude 
to the fibule, with which the cloak, and occasionally 
the tunic, was fastened, and upon which the utmost 
ingenuity of the goldsmith and jeweller was ex- 

pended. 

Among’ our Anglo-Saxon ancestors the fibula 
was an elegant and elaborate specimen of art; it 
was of large size, of expensive workmanship, formed 
of the precious metal and enriched with jewels; 
and it may be’ safely asserted, that’ the manual dex- 
terity displayed by the maker of these articles 
could wot be exceeded in the present day. Some 
fine examp!es have been discovered in this country, 
nore particularly in the county of Kent, and, I 
may refer to Douglass's Nenia for specimens, 

The Saxon fibula was circular, the pin secured 
behind, and never reaching beyond the circum- 
ference; the distinction between these and the 
Irish ones (and this distinction, to be made by 
comparison, is the principal use of comparing na- 





tional antiquities with each other), is in the form 
of the pin, which is very large, and in that of the 
ornamental front of the brooch, which is open and 
lunar shaped. They were used to fasten the heavy 
cloak on the shoulder, which usually covered the 
left arm, leaving the right one free. The cloak 
resembled the classic pallium, and was a thick 
woollen garment, suited to the wet cold climate 
of the inhabitants. Their fibula were larger and 
stronger than these worn at the same period in 
England; the pins were sometimes fourteen inches 
in length, and the lunette of the fibula eight inches 
in diameter. When so large they are usually of 
silver or bronze; the golden ones are smaller, and 
those which I have seen of that metal are appa- 
rently of much more modern manufacture. 

By the sumptuary laws of the ancient Irish, the 
size of these brooches or fibula was regulated ac- 
cording to the rank of the wearer, and that was 
immediately known by the brooch he wore. Gene- 
ral Vallancy, in the seventh volume of his Collec- 
tanea, has given a very remarkable one upon which 
is an inscription in the Ogham characters, which 
he says contains the name of the wearer, and a 
statement of his profession. He says this brooch 
is one of those mentioned in our laws by the name 
of aicde-aivgiot, and valued at five cows; it is of 
silver, of the intrinsic value of three pounds. The 
inscription may be translated : 

“ Maelmaire, a church-singer. 

Maelmaire, a famous psalmist of Mac-ludaigh.” 


| It is in the Ogham, which he says he had not be- 


fore seen but in inscriptions on stones. Concern- 
ing these characters, he says they were a secret 
mysterious form of writing, as the word implies, 
and that the characters were originally in form 
like a dart, as the Babylonian and Persepolitan 
inscriptions are; but the value of the letters con- 
sist as much in their position as in their form: he 
adds, ‘ the powers of the alphabet are lost,” and 
“itis in vain to attempt to read the Ogham al- 
phabet of Ireland, any more than those of Babylon 
and Persepolis.” Yet, as we have just seen, the 
inscription upon this brooch has been translated ; 
and Vallancy himself, notwithstanding his assertion 
to the contrary, always professes to read them ; 
and with a strange determination to do so, actually 
uses three various alphabets to translate one in- 
scription. at New Grange consisting of only five 
letters. This and other translations of inscriptions 
are more fanciful than satisfactory; while the one 
upon the high altar, upon which he is most certain 
and diffuse,.and which he reads “ BELI. DINOSE,” 
“ to Belus,.god of fire,” is now known to be 
the work of some.idler, who cut on it his name 
and the date of the year, thus: “ E, Conid, 
1731.” Vallancy has so carefully engraved this 
inscription, that, upon turning his engraving 
upside down, the truth at once presents itself. 
Many of the other inscriptions are most proba- 
bly weather-marks, and in the absence of any 
authority for the fixation of an alphabet, it does 
seem more than strange to determine the exact 
value and representation of any mark or letter. 
As far as regards the inscription upon this brooch, 
it, appears rather unlikely that a man would walk 
about with a large pendant on his neck inscribed 
with his name, and profession, as well as a puffing 
announcement of himself as “ the famous psalmist of 
Mac-ludaigh,’’ when the broochitself nusthave testi- 
fied to the rank of the wearer withont this; and as 
the inscription may be tread all ways, as prose or poe- 
try,.it does. not appear worthy of much attention ; In 
fact, the Ogham altogether is clouded with incerti- 
tude; and.as it bears so much resemblance to the 
dates on Runic monuments, or the old Clog Alma~ 
nacks, it is far from improbable that they may have 
been intended for numerals only. This is a point 
worthy of consideration, but which must be here 
dismissed, as we have to consider these fibule sim- 
ply as-works of art. 

Without the assistance of engravings it will be 
impossible here to follow out Mr. Fairholt’s paper, 
as it was chiefly devoted to the explanation of a 
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series of beautiful examples of these early relics of 
Irish art, which he had collected in a tour in that 
country, and which he analysed and classified ac- 
cording to the presumed date of each, as given by 
comparing them with other early monuments, the 
ornamentation of mss. &c. The beauty and finish 
of many of these articles were great, and proved the 
high standing the jeweller and goldsmith had at- 
tained at this early period. There was extraordi- 
nary fancy and taste in many, and contrasted as 
they were with a highly finished drawing of the 
magnificent Anglo-Saxen fibula recently disco- 
vered at Sarr, in the Isle of Thanet, the national 
distinction cf form was curiously apparent, and 
shewed the utility of an enlarged view of national 
antiquities, which may lead us to arrange and classify 
those of our own countrymen with tolerable cer- 
tainty. The exhibition and description of these 
curious drawings occupied some time, and Mr. F. 
concluded by calling attention to these facts, 
and saying, “I am actuated only by a de- 
sire of offering them as specimens of the great 
excellence to which the art of the goldsmith and 
jeweller had arrived at that early period, and to 
shew the remarkable distinction in design and 
form between those discovered in Ireland and those 
found in our own country. It is only by compari- 
son and analogy that we can arrive at the age and 
date of these articles, and the distinctive character 
of fashion in each country. ‘Their novelty of appear- 
ance and beauty of design excited an interest in 
my own mind when I first saw them in Ireland; 
and if I have succeeded in exacting any analogous 
feeling in that of my hearers, my object will be 
attained.” 


BRITISH ARCH £OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Sept. 9th. Meeting of Council—Some new mem- 
bers were elected, and nineteen communications 
on various subjects of antiquarian interest were 
read or laid on the table; but our columns are this 
week so much occupied with other matters of tempo- 


rary interest that we can give no more than a brief | 
Mr. C. Baily communicated drawings of | 


notice. 
curious early gravestones, ornamented with crosses, 
from churches in Kent and Essex. Mr. J. Brent, 
Junr. gave an account, with a drawing, ofa remark- 
able Norman (perhaps Saxon) stone archway, 
discovered the previous week in excavating on the 
site of the ancient city wall at Canterbury. A let- 
ter was read from Mr. Wheelwright, British resi- 
dent in Lima, announcing that he had sent a de- 
tailed and official account of extraordinary anti- 
quarian discoveries recently made of ancient cities 
in Peru, but which has net yet arrived. Mr. Smith 
and Mr Goddard Johnson, of Norwich (who was 
present) gave an account of a gold torques recently 
found in Norfolk, which they had succeeded in 
rescuing for a few days from the melting pot. Mr. 
Smith exhibited a remarkable Saxon leaden fibula, 
recently found in London, and now in his posses- 
sion: it is evidently of remote antiquity, and has 
letters inscribed, which appear to give no sense, but 
are of the wedge-shaped characters, like those on 
the earliest sticas. Mr. Goddard Johnson exhi- 
bited a very rare Saxon sceatta, found in Norfolk, 
Mr. Smith laid on the table a drawing of a Roman 
inscribed altar, recently found at York, and furnish- 
ing the name ofa local deity not previously known. 
Mr. Smith also exhibited a number of. drawings 
from inedited Roman altars dedicated tu the Dee 
Maire, which he had observed in his recent visit to 
the antiquities of Treves. Mr. Haggard announced 
that some tons weight of ingots of tin had been 
discovered at Hearne Bay, of which he hoped to 
be enabled to exhibit a specimen. They had the 
king’s stamp, and appeared to have been intended 
for coining. Mr. Fairholt exhibited and described 
a drawing of a singularly fine bedstead preserved 
in the Museum of Aix-la-Chapelle, whi lace he 
had visited iffcompany with Mr, Smith. He 
also exhibited a.drawing of a very.elegantly de- 
corated tomb he wall of St.. Peters’ Church, 
Sandwich, whighhad been discovered and rescued 
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| closet ; he assured me the doors in question were 





from oblivion by the zeal of the incumbent, the 
Rev. Mr. Pemble. It had been, like so many 
other ancient church ornaments, whitewashed over. 
Among papers which we have not room to notice 
were comnuunications from Messrs. Rolfe, Lower, 
Chaffers, Burkett, &c. 








FINE ARTS. 

RECENT DISCOVERY OF WORKS BY M. ANGELO. 
Tue following very interesting letter has been re- 
ceived from a female friend of ours, the daughter 
ofa late eminent artist (engraver), and well com- 
petent to judge of what she writes. Married into 
a collateral branch of the family of the immortal 
painter (her husband inhabits the palazzo belong- 
ing to it by descent), she has certainly made a for- 
tunate use of the opportunity it offered her to imi- 
tate the famous Fatima of our Blue-Beard tale, 
without the peril of her disobedient adventure. We 
have much pleasure in stating the results, which 
must deeply gratify all lovers of the fine arts, — 
Ed. L. G. 

I believe you are aware that Iam spending much 
time and trouble in putting the gallery to rights (the 
Buonarotti Gallery), disturbing dust, dirt, and spi- 
ders that have quietly slumbered for years or rather 
centuries.- In the course of my perambulations I 
found a curiously and handsomely carved pair of 
walnut-wood doors, exactly opposite to a closet on 
the other side of the room. I endeavoured to open 
the first-named doors, but there was neither bolt, 
lock, keyhole, nor fastening ofany kind. Having a 
good strong fit of curiosity upon me, I sent for the 
Covr., and asked him how to open the supposed 


only ornamental, and had been placed there to 
correspond with the door of the opposite closet, 
and that he, and all his family before him, had 
always held them to be sham decors; and in support 
of his argument, he made me observe the shallow 
depth of the wall of partition. Still unconvinced, 
I determined to pull open these doors. At length 
I accidentally pressed my hand upon a piece of the 
ornamental carving, when, to my surprise and de- 
light, it few back and discovered a keyhole. My 
next step was to rummage all the odd-looking 
rusty old keys in the house, and, to make a long 
story short, the key was found; and upon opening 
the door, I found Michael Angelo’s own original 
wax model of his superb David, looking even more 
majestic and imposing than the well-known gigan- 
tic statue on the Piazza del Gran Duca, which may 
be imputed to the fact of his having been stinted 
in the size of the block of marble. Besides this 
master-piece, the cupboard further contained two 
other wax models by Michael Angelo, one his 
Giorno, the other his Crepuscolo, both of which 
are in the chapel called Cappello di Michel An- 
gelointhe church of St. Lorenzo. There were like- 
wise in this same closet models in clay, by Gio- 
vanni di Bologna; they are his first conceptions of 
his most celebrated groups and statues. Another 
in wax, by Baccio Bandinelli, besides another by 
an unknown hand. Then at the bottom of all, 
under a thick veil of cobweb, I perceived a quan- 
tity of fragments, which appeared to me of sur- 
passing beauty. I collected the pieces, and joined 
them together with boiling wax, thread, &c. &c., 
when, to my great delight, I found my fragments 
assumed the form of the torso and legs of a satyr, 
which is: one of the finest works of art which can 
be imagined. The celebrated engraver Jesi and 
another artist chanced to call upon us, and both 
proclaimed the satyr to be the work of Michael 
Angelo; but then we had no‘proof of such being 
the case. Now comes what'I deem the marvellous 
part of the story. The’ foilowing morning I again 
occupied myself groping and poking about the 
gallery, particularly in an old cabinet or closet, 
which they say Michael Angelo used to write in. 
At length I pulled out a drawer, the handle of 
which was missing, in consequence of which I pre- 
sume it escaped being ransacked by servants and 


coloured glass scent-bottle, of so elegant a shape 
and so beautifully mounted in silver in the antique 
style, that there is little doubt of its being a little 
ornament of the sixteenth century; be that as jt 
will, it is a matter of no consequence compared 
with the treasure I found exactly under this saiq 
bottle, viz. a letter dated 1660, from one Coyr, 
Pansani, who begs the Proc. Buonarotti to accept 
a Torso di Satiro, the work of his great ancestor 
Michael Angelo, that the said precious relic would 
be in better keeping in the Proc. Buonarotti’s 
hands than in his own almost extinct family. The 
letter then goes on to state how it came into his 
possession, saying that it originally belonged to 
one of his ancestors contemporary with Michael 
Angelo, and had descended subsequently as an 
heir-loom from father to son. He further added, 
that the original hulder of the satiro held it in such 
high estimation, that he always kept it in his own 
private apartment, come cosa prexiosa. In this ex. 
traordinary manner have I obtained the proof 
wanting of the authenticity of my satéiro. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


FRANCE. 

Paris, September Ist, 1846. 
I sELpow, or rather never, lead you into the sane- 
tuary of justice. It certainly is not that we should 
lack there an opportunity of making a rich harvest 
of moral studies and philosophical reflections. But 
your journal, being more especially devoted to 
literature, would in its spirit scarcely accord with 
those narratives, more or less dramatic, to which 
our times are so partial. 

To-day I must transgress my usual boundary. 
At Rennes (Ile et Vilaine) a cause has been pleaded 
in which are involved the most lofty ideas and the 
most important doctrines; and while I briefly 
narrate the groundwork of the debate, I consider 
I shall thereby convey to you a correct notion of 
the intellectual disorder which is likely to be the 
first result, at least as an ephemeral phenomenon, 
of extreme diffusion of knowledge. 

The chief editor of a provincial paper, the 
Journal de Rennes, is prosecuted for a libel against 
a lecturer on Roman law at the French bar. M. 
Sarget, however, hed merely inserted a letter in 


intervention of the authorities to check the wild 
vagaries of this lecturer, whose talents-are gene- 
rally admitted, but who has erred so far as to pro- 

agate doctrines totally subversive of social order. 
“Religious dogmas, sacred texts (it was asserted 
in this public denunciation), are perverted by the 
professor, moral principles are scoffed at by him, 
marriage is attacked in its most sacred rights, and 
its mest holy mysteries are revealed to young men 
from seventeen to eightcen years of age, with so 
much cynical effrontery that the very thought raises 
a blush.” 

The debate took place before a jury, and evi- 
dence by witnesses as to the truth of the libel was 
deemed admissible on the part of the editor as well 
as of the lecturer. The one had to establish, the other 
to refute, the facts alleged against the latter. One 
of the witnesses called for the defendant—himself 
a subscriber to the protestation—deposed to the 
following facts as related to him by his son, a stu- 
dent for the first term:—M. S. (the lecturer) re- 
peatedly said that he was sent on earth by the 
Almighty to re-establish marital as well as pater- 
nal authority in the same way as Jesus Christ had 
been deputed to preach charity. He translated 
these words, ‘ Deus caritas est,’’ by this version, 
“ God is marriage; he unites in his person the male 
and female elements.’ He asserted that man was 
bound to contribute as much as lay in his power t0 
the prepagation of the species, and that our civ! 
laws were in so far defective that they impeded this 
propagation, by which they have necessitated the 
establishment of dens of prostitution. . - - $8. 
said, moreover, that all houses of refuge, all con 
vents, were immoral establishments; that the W0- 
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et beings than common prostitutes, because they 
owed the preservation of their maiden state; whilst 
ye greatest crime of prostitutes, in his eyes, arose 
from the fact of being, by debauchery, incapacitated 
for reproduction. Again, he asserted that celibacy 
jas a greater crime than adultery, or than man- 
Jaughter, which only destroys the body, whilst ce- 
jibacy leaves In a state of non-existence a number 
of beings which might.be. called to life, M. S. 
contended he could, regenerate the human family 
by a threefold power bestowed on the husband,— 
st, power of life and death; 2d, divorce ; 3d, po- 
Iygamy- He attacked, auricular confession, which 

e considered as immoral, because it tends to invest 
priests with a portion. of the power which belongs 
roperly to the husband ;, and domestic life, which 
he considers jas,jthe greatest, curse, of modern 
times, &c.. Wejmust add, that to this condemna- 
tory evidence the professor, opposed the most re- 
gectable testimony as.to his talents and the purity 
of his conduct... It can, however, scarcely be 
doubted that the.accusation was not groundless; 
for the council of the University, after an inquiry 
jgstituted by the principal members of the Academy 
of Rennes, had rusticated, as it were, the lecturer, 
jn fact, and suspended him from his functions for 
the space of several’ months. It was imagined, no 
doubt, that this season of retirement would quiet his 
yivid imagination, and so far restore him to tran- 
quillity as to enable him to resume his lectures 
without indulging in such unwonted vagaries. 

This affair, upon which the judges have not yet 
decided, produced here much sensation, and this, no 
doubt, from the influence which, it must be acknow- 
edged, will be exercised by it in our debates on the 
freedom of tuition. For if professors of the Uni- 
verity, selected with so much care and subjected 
to suf severe control, are enabled to propagate 
for years these pernicious ‘doctrines, what harm 
night not be effected by the dispensation of uncon- 
trolled tuition, arid what strange dogmas could be 
preached by men self-invested with that important 
nission, and whose elticidations would not be super- 
intended! 

The opening of our shooting season, which is a 
source of such pre-occupation to our sportsmen of 
illranks and ages, forms also the subject of a cer- 
tain quantity of literary narratives on the arts of 
Nimrod. One of our sportsnien (the husband of a 
celebrated singer), in a review whose circulation is 
somewhat limited, thus ‘narrates the ‘incidents of 
sporting such as it is practised in England. Just see 
ifyou can recognise yourselves, and if our country- 





man has hit the mark: * Everybody is aware (dues 
he say) that the fields in’ England are all divided | 
by so many hedge-rows, which, with gates well } 
shut, enclose them’ on ail sides. ‘Thus‘is avoided 

the want of a keeper for either cattle or horses. 

The result of this is'an economy of servants. | It is | 
then impossible to enjoy the sport as we do in our'| 
open and level plains, or as it is practised in Brit | 
tnyand the Berry, by rushing through a ‘thorny | 
enclosure, much to the peril and’ risk of our cloth- | 
ing, and of the flesh it*protects. °'This would ‘be | 
unseemly and contrary to custom. The foilowing | 
is the usual practice: We used to stroll on, with | 
outhands in our pockets, chatting about’ politics, | 
literature, or agricultural méetings, along the neat | 
and well kept little lanes which aré ‘used ‘in ‘the | 
Various estates, when we reached a barrier, which | 
had to be opened with a key. Pedro was started | 
alone in the field (Pedro was a pointer), and he, | 
galloping around and taking the wind with mar- | 
Vellous ability, had soon explored the ‘ground. 

Take notice that, in consequence of a rainy season, 
many tardy crops were still standing, which per- 
haps never ripened, and that, in consequence, even 
our dog had only access to those fields which were 
bare, and where the game could not be abundant. 
But what of it? Custom insists upon the sport 
beginning on the Ist of September. When Pedro 
teturned, as the dove to Noah’s ark, without having 
found where to stop, we went on till we reached 





tnother barrier, and the experiment was renewed. 


When at last a covey of birds was at hand, the good 
Pedro would find them out thirty yards off, and, 
once pointing, both he and the partridges would 
have starved sooner than quit the place. In such 
a case we entered the enclosure, slowly, gravely, 
one after the other, and marching in a row at equal! 
distances from each other, we advanced together 
towards the game indicated by the dog. When 
the first bird rose, when the first shot was fired, 
Pedro would lie on the ground as fearful of tak- 
ing up the dead bird as of frightening away the 
others. With the English, fetching a dead bird is 
a radical defect in a dog. As for the other sports- 
men, the gunshot seemed to have upon them the 
effect of a clap of thunder, of a Gorgon’s head, 
they turned to stone, nailed un the spot. Not one 
of them would move a step or limb till their com- 
panion had reloaded his gun, which he would do 
as slowly and composedly as if on parade ina Prus- 
sian army. Then the march was resumed, all to- 
gether in a row, till the whole covey had dispersed 
beyond the enclosure. As for me, I looked on in 
wonder, unable to comprehend a pleasure taken so 
quietly, in so disciplined and mournful a manner, 
hring now and then a stray shot with as much gra- 
vity and sadness as my companions.” 

If you desire to know what our papers have been 
busy about during the week, I will tell you in a few 
words,—about their advertisements! A company 
was formed to purchase for 1,300,000f. a-year 
(52,000/.) the advertisements of the Débats, the 
Presse, the Constitutionnel, and the Siecle. Naturally 
they have an interest in undervaluing those news- 
papers whose circulation is not farmed out to them, 
and which they represent as being very limited. 
Now these said papers are twenty-two in num- 
ber; some of them are much read, and con- 
tend they have a circulation equal to that of the 
four large newspzpers. So they returned an 


angry answer to the circular of the Société Du- | 


vergier (the above-named company), and the de- 
bate consisted in establishing how many sub- 
scribers the feur large papers and the twenty-two 
small ones had (the enormous Epoque is one of the 
latter.) 
follows, — 85,000 for the papers farmed by the So 
ciété Duvergier, and 70,000 for the others. 


readers enough are left to prevent an advertise- 
ment from being lost. Amongst other mysteries 
brought to light by these mercantile. pulemics | 
will mention the sale of the Constitutionnel, ceded 
by M. Véron, its able editor, to M. Mosselmann 
(the brother of Mme. Lehon) for the trifle of 
335,000F. (13,600/.). It is said that the bargain 
conceals a political intrigue, as the Constilutionnel 
is thus diverted from the influence of M. Thiers 
and his friends, who latterly wanted’ to become its 
proprietors, and whom M. Vérou has (so they say) 
most abominably betrayed. It is also ,said that 
M. Mousselmann has the worst of the bargain, as 
he bays a newspaper at a. loss of 100,000 f. a year. 
In fact, there is no end to conjecture on <he subject 
of this sale, the real, facts of which nobody knows. 
Will Mdile. Rachel go to Italy for a year? Will 
M. Duchbatel (Minister of the Interior) continue 
to her during that period of her absence her salary 
of 100,000 f. which she receives from the Théatre 
Frangais? This is- another disputed point. The 
truths, that Mdile, Rachel, who is suffering from 
the effects of a very severe illness, must quit the 
stage for six months atleast to recruit her health. 
The Théatre Frangais, at a loss to know what actress 


| it can now enlist, has offered. Mdile. Rose -Chéri 


(of the Gymnase) a blank engagement to be filled 
up by her as she pleases. , Mdlie, Rose Chéri evinced 
in her resolution an-honoucable feeling which can- 
not be too much lauded, and declared that her word, 
engaged to the lessee of the Gymnase, would pre- 
vent her from accepting, whatever might be the 
conditions offered, the proposals made to her. This 
feeling is most creditable, and will benefit her; 
for Mdlle. Rose Chéri at the Frangais would pro- 
bably have proved a failure. 


The numbers have at Just been settled as | 


You see } 
that, independently of the Compagnie Générale, | 


To the Editor of the Lilerary Gazette. 
Treves, Sept. 5, 1846. 
Waite the Rhine is haunted by tourists of all 
countries and kinds, its inns full to overflowing, 
its steam-boats equally crowded, and the whole 
tribe of sight-seers literally infesting its banks, 
here am | in the ancient city of Treves, almost as 
lonely as ‘the last man,” as far as my fellow- 
countrymen are concerned; yet does it offer at- 
tractions secondary to no town on the Rhine- waters, 
while in objects of historic interest it is very supe- 
riorto many. ‘ The blue Moselle” still retains its 
pristine beauty, as youthful and as fresh as when 
the Roman poet Ausonius strung his lyre to her 
praises. May I also add, that her twin sister, the 
Rhine, cannot now lay claim to the purity and sim- 
plicity of her early days? There is a meretricious 
trickery about her towns, a gaudiness of decoration 
in the hotels, and a strange mixture of the modern 
fashionable with the sternness of the Drachenfels 
and the olden simplicity of the Nonnenworth. It 
has become, like our own Richmond-hill, a once- 
| poetic but now a Cockney spot; and a journey “up 
| the Rhine” will soon be as common and as unro- 
| mantic as “a trip to Margate.’ Everywhere are 
the English, guide- book in hand, speculating on lo- 
calities, naming each place they successively reach as 
readily as if it was Purfleet or Gravesend; confound- 
ing their v’s and w’s as they do within the sound of 
Bow-bell, and criticising and patronising the scen- 
ery as they would the painted ones in the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens. Coblentz is one of the grand 
resting- places of the tourist who is proceeding from 
Cologne to Mayence in the beaten track; and it is 
astonishing to tind how continually its monotonous 
course is trodden. Neither to the right nor the 
left does the tourist turn; he goes on with the rest, 
who, like flocks of sheep, continue their even 
course, and admire by rote all that their guide- 
books enlarge upon. Here and there one may be 
/seen who is inclined to doubt the justice of the 
high- flown encomiums bestowed upon some parti- 
cular locality, or even to raise the question in his 
own mind as to whether the Rhine has not had an 
undue amount of notice, to the exclusion of many 
other beautiful rivers. ‘To such a doubter we 
should say, follow the course of the Moselle as it 
runs at nearly a right-angle‘to its more celebrated 
sister at Coblentz, and explore those beauties it 
| suill presents, and which induced the Roman poet 
to sing its praises, although the rivers of Italy were 
| visited by him, and were doubly dear as those of 
his native land. Its banks are as noble as those of 
the Rhine; like that river itis rendered picturesque 
by many a stern old ruin; cloistered abbey and 
feudal castle abound on its banks, and the many 
quiet villages are still more picturesque than those 
on the Rhine, because the hand of modernisation 
has not been there. The moss grows on the wall, 
and the many-hued stain of long years of sunshine 
and storm tinge’ the quaint old houses which greet 
the traveller’s eye.” The “quiet gasthaus ot old 
Prussia takes the place ofthe Parisian Rhine- 
hotel, with its chandeliers, its gilding, and its 
over-charged pretension; and the mind is relieved 
by the unpretending quietude and perfect simpli- 
city of the whole. Small steam-boats start regu- 
larly in the summer season for Treves, reaching 
that city in two days. Though small, these boats 
have “all appliances and means to boot’ on 
board for the comfort of travellers, and they stop 
in the evening to land them for the night at the 
mést convenient town. It is but one day’s journey 
dotin the river from Treves to Coblen:z, owing to 
the rapidity of the stream ; but the traveller who 
‘is anXiovig to reach Treves in a day must go by 
the malle‘poste, leaving Coblentz at seven in the 
morning, anid getting to its journey’s end by eight 
in the evening. It is a long day’s ride, but a plea- 
sant one, and by no means so monotonous as the 
journey to Paris by the same conveyance; for the 
road is most singularly wild-and picturesque, and 
the traveller has frequently to alight, and walk for 
a mile or two up the side of a precipitous moun- 
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tain, while the coach finds its way slowly behind. 
There are many of these mountain-pathways re- 
markable for their beauty, while the singular for- 
mation of the rock, and the extraordinary manner 
in which the mineral springs wind their way in the 
tortuous paths left amid their clefts, is most striking 
to one unacquainted, with the first principles of 
geological knowledge. The lake of Laach is nor 
far distant, a lake formed in an extinct volcano; 
and all around is scenery of the most quaint and 
singular character. Such scenery and such: di- 
versity beguile the way; and. in these days of rail- 
ways may really be welcomed asa pleasant change, 
and a little relief from their menotony. The friends 
with whom I travelledcould: nut suppress a smile 
at the thought .of leaving: the: coach ‘en route, and 
rambliag off, right) and left of ihe road into the 
woods, to gather nuts and blackberries, Yet let 
me give the Belgian railway its fair share of credit 
for obliging travellers;;,one lost! his hat soon after 
the starting ofthe train, but it was civilly stopped 
until the guand could pick it: up and return it to 
the voyageur. 

It were useless to enlarge on the beauties of the 
Moselle ;, but a volume might be devoted to it, and 
also to the Belgian. Rome, as Treves: was: anciently 
termed. . Not.a little vain were: the citizens of the 
olden, time of theirantiquity, and the inscription on 
the ancient Hotel-de- Ville proudly t Hs the-reader 
that Treves existed 300:yearsubefore Rome. | This 
hotel is now devoted! tothe traveller’s accommoda- 
tion, and is: known: as “‘ The Red House” Hotel. 
It is an .intenesting home! for the: awtiquary who 
visits the city,cand he who dees cannot fail to be 
delighted, with the-many noble: relics there to be 
seen. 

The, grandest.and: most: important ofthese re- 
mains is the Porta: Martis,*or Porta Nigra,’ an 
ancient gate tovthe city before the reigneof Con- 
stantine,,. It:is of colossal dimensions and magni- 
ficent proportions, 115 feet in length; the pritci- 
pal tower 70 feet: in -beight..\It.is constructed of 
enormous blocks: :ef sandstone, clamped together 
with iron, no mortar or:cement having been used 
in the buildings: But: here,:as im the Coliseum, 
the hand of the barbarian conquerors of Rome have 
been busy, and the edges ofthe stones have been 
broken away,-in order to .obtain the iron with 
which, they were rivetted, |: Tuseam colamns ‘sup- 
port the building, and: ornament its) face, |) It'has 
shared many vicissitudes;:' im the- middle ayes: it 
was formed: into acchurch; the double: entratice 
gates were hidden: byva i fight.of steps leading to 
the first stage of the building+thus the:pagan Tor- 
tification became.a Christian church until the time 
of-the first (French Revolution; whem the gateway, 
having lain for nearly 800: years: blocked: up, was 
again restored to:lits onigimal: ase as; the gate’ of the 
city; and the additions! made ito:-ite to: fit it for a 
chureh, were removedewhere! practicable ;othe apse 
of the churelj a veretable: aid sornamental relic of 
the twelfth century, being sallowéd to stand beside 
the more, ancient buildingyavhich it now helps ‘to 
sustain. ; Within the RortasNigracds\a collection“of 
sculptures discaveradin Trovesand the'neighbour- 
hood, whiclisteatify strongly: to:thes Wealtty and im- 
portance of) thectqwnii during tte Roman! period, 
when, as theirzanthorsi deliaus, she was the richest, 
the most glorious, andutbe; greatest of the: towns on 
that side of the Alps:p the northern capitals iw fact, 
of Roman: doininionxs There fave »soure! fragments 
here as fine.as thé): Blginomarbleapnbét to mention 
others equally, beautiful! preserved’ in tle public 
museum, as wélsas-in private didnds. (ts). 99) 0 

The palace of :Constantine,: asoét is popularly 
termed, is another interesting pile, constructed en- 
tirely of the flat Romanitiles»whichihavéca sitigwlar 
effect when used-in the construetion of'so Jarge a 
building: it has originally -displayed:a series ‘of 
double arches, open, and in two tiers, beautifully 
constructed of the same materials; a layer of mor- 
tar being placed between each brick,-ofthe same 
thickness as the brick, which, constructed with the 





peculiar strength so characteristic of this material, 


is as hard and endurable as stone, This building, 
like the Porta Nigra. has suffered changes, and has 
been hidden by stucco, and disfigured by more 
modern alterations, in adapting it to the Electoral 
Palace. Itisnow, however, about to be restored to 
something like its original purity. Workmen are 
busily engaged in’clearing away the modern addi- 
tions, and restoring the antique features of the 
building.’ All this is being done judiciously; and 
we were agreeably surprised at finding bricklayers 
employed in pounding tiles to form the mortar of 
the necessary restorations in the style of the older 
work. In the inner quadrang!e discoveries are 
making; the founditions of the original buildings 
are discoverable, with underground cells of con- 
siderable size. 

The Therm are close to this building, and may 
indeed have been originally a part of it. Their 
grandeur and beauty carry the imagination to 
Rome; and standing amid them, the spectator may 
more readily imagine himself in the Eternal City 
than in a quict little Prussian town. A short walk 
across the fields leads to the equally interesting 
amphitheatre; and here the visitor must notice 
the admirable manner in which the Romans adapted 
their site to their convenience. It is constructed 
on the side of a hill, so that in cutting slightly into 
it, the slope on the off side forms the embankment 
of one half the amphitheatre. The seats are gone, 
but the circular stone walls remain all round the 
arena; and the entrances are still in a perfect con- 
dition ; ‘much more so than any views which I have 
seen would lead a person to imayine. With the 
same amount of inacuracy the arena is said to be 
laid with slate, whereas it is the solid rock which 
forms the floor. A careful observer will find much 
here to examine ; and a few hours’ study will ena- 
ble him from existing fragments to determine the 
original form and arrangement of the building. I 
may add, however, that there seems to be no foun- 
dation for the arched superstruce all round the top 
of the hill as given by Quednar, and engraved ia 
Dawson Turner's Guide to Treves, and which appears 
to have been derived from a study of Roma» am- 
phitheatres of stone, and not principally of earth- 
work; indeed, this at Treves forms an interesting 
link between those entirely erected of stone, and 
others entirely ofearth, as at Dorchester and Ciren- 
cester in our own country. 

In the cathedral, the substructure of which is 
Roman,''some interesting di-coveries have been 


‘made of capitals, ornamental arches, and figures of 


saints of the twelfth century; they well repay a 
visit, and are particularly curious as shewing the 
use of colour in’ that age, for the foliage that orna- 
ments the sweep of the arch is painted in various 
tints, 

The vicinity of Treves also abounds in objects of 
antiquity; the famous Roman monument of Igel, 
as réinarkable a relic of that people as any in ex- 
istence, most amply repaysavisit. Itis about four 
miles’ from the’ bridge (which also has a Roman 
foundation), and is a most delightful excursion. 
Opposite is Conz, which takes its name from Con- 
stantine, who had a summer palace there. Imme- 
diately without the city, the church of St. Matthias 
abounds’ @ith early Christian tombs and relics. 
But indeed the whole neighbourhood is equally fer- 
tile,'"The lover of the picturesque will be delighted 
with ‘the lovely scenery and the quiet walks about 
thee city The rocks opposite afford fine views of 
the ‘town’ when théir stmmits are gained; and in- 


*deéd'few places are more béautifally situated. 


‘ Fe'is niatter‘of surprise that this interesting city, 
but‘a Gay’s journey distant from Coblentz, should 
be'‘so little visited by the English, who go by hun- 
atreds' up the Rhine, and éven 'Yepeat the joursey 


when ‘ir becdimes' almost MonofoHbus, leaving the 


MeseHe-unvisited-and almost unknown. One feels 
confident it mantsoulyisome authoritative mah of 


taste and talent'to set the exatnple of a tour up the |. 


Moselle to Tréves, to make it equally favourite and 
as much appreciated. . Perhaps some readers of 
these brief and imperfect remarks may be induced 





to try the journey ‘when they are next at Coblenty: 
and see ' 


“ How much of power—how much of pride 
And beauty, which should longer brave 
The might of Time’s resistless tide, 
Lies wreck’d around you, men of Treves, 
Who live beside the blue Moselle, 
And quaff the stream ye love so well. 


When gazing on your fallen state, 
Methought 1 gazed on mighty Rome ; 

The tottering wall—the ruined gate— 
The wreck of many a regal dume— 

All that at Rome # sighed to see, 

I saw again, old ‘Treves, in thee.”* 





SKETCHES ‘OF SOCIETY. 
VARIORUM:? BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
A cory from the following. unique production hy 
partially found its way from Southampton into son 
of the London newspapers, but ‘we cannot refus 
ourselves and our readers the ainusement of read, 
ing it verbatim et literatim from the original, [tis 
but fair to the writer to say that he has raised him. 
self to a place of trust and mining importance fron 
the humblest station, and is as ewinently distin. 
guished by good conduct as by natural talent. This 
is his account of her Majesty’s and Prince Alberts 
exploration of a Cornish mine; and we question jf 
the chief directors and enginecrs of a railroad, o 
a great peer entertaining royalty, could display a 
finer feeling that everything should go offin apple. 
pie order: ’ 
12th Sept 1846 Restormel Mine Counting house 

Deur Sir as wus In Such Bustel When T rote 

to you Last I will Now give*a Coréct'a Count of 


* 
her Mghteys visat,to, our Mine.on; the -D of Sept 
1846 a Bout; 1]; oClock,, the | Queen sand Prince 
Albert a Long with, their,a)tendance; Came from 
Gulleys Hill heird Down,to, the:Gastel Pradeil the 
fields a Little thea Came te» the Mouth ofthe 
Level when, 5, waggons .was| Prepared: Lined: with 
Green Bease wich Land My Br Ceptm had'aSmart 


ham 
Bustel But I glad to tell, you it was In. Prime 
stile We Proceed a way Undeground with Loud 
Cheers a bout 300 fm. then we, gout. In .to the 
Load when ‘Myself Declared it, was Perfectly Dry 
and Safe She and the Prince and Some others, wich 


us 
Came In with Gout out of ‘the wacgons the’ tte 
veled on the Level wich was Driven ow the Coarse 


was f 
of the Load wich, 17, farm,My.,Be)\Captn gave 
Prince albert the Pick wich, he,took La jis hand 
And Broke out Some, ore Aad Put In, -his Pocket 
then I Put him Ia a Crost, but, Driven|,a bout 9 
feet wich was In, to, the, West Load, then. [gave 
bim the Pick wich hetook,out.ef |My haad)And 
Broke out of the West, Load, [held My batiap 
wich he Bracke it In took. it,eut of My, hat Aad 
Put it In his Pocket then, Came, out.to, the train 
waggon Aud Got Into it And, Came,out sale And 
Sound with Loud And Merey Cheers the Goot dn 
their Carige And hasted a way to fowey I talked to 
the men ajBout Conducting themgelves the Did So 
to the praig@ of all a Round for wich I ham Highly 
Gratified Kham happy to Let(gou\Know we had 
not a singel Shatle of Blunder |), 
you May Reley on this statement to\Be Corect 
Thursday Eveug 9 °Clock Good might Yours Ja’ 
Collins Nowe the Counting hause % 

Another lester gives a similar@eccount, and adds 
that the mingrs are “ going toshave'a diner und. 
Ground next, week In the Plage-avhere Prince 
albert And Queenwent.”” Mr. C. invites his friend 
to com@iand go jinder groudd;and-promises to 
take “g@ much @are of himilas of he did of the 
Quen,;!’ bus the -best of the’story is, that bis loyal 
enthusiastii'als0 discharged itself.in. poetry, where- 
of we have obtained a.copy. , Here it is— 

the Eighth of 
it aeeaseaiien 
- Se cee animes tine neeeees oie 2 2 on nena 
* Elegy on reves, by Contad Celtes, translated in Daw- 
son Turner’s Guide to the Roman antiquities al 
dispensable book to a stranger. 
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the Queen and the Prince 

a visit Did Pa 

2 the Queen she Consented 

to go underground 

the Prince he was willing 

And Join In the sound 

3 the went und ground 

without any fear 

with Lords of the, Nation 

and Ladyes we hear 

4 the Gazed on the Load 

from wich the Did Break 

a Portion of ore 

a Long with them Did take 
tram 


5 a goin In the Waggon 
their seats the Did take 
Each Draun By 6 men 

so Grand was the sight 

6 and when to the mouth 
of the Level the Came 
three Cheers for the Queen 
Some one Did excleam 

7 the Cheers that was shonted 
made the old Castel to ring 
Long Live the Queen 

Long Live the Queen 


The next curiosity of literature and science was 
a paper which, by some oversight, was passed by 
the Chemical Sectional Committee, and actually 
read in the Section. ‘The Times and Punch in their 
diatribes and jests have alluded to it, but we think 
the British Association can well afford to laugh at 
it, and a dozen of other such slips, which will find 





their way among the crowd of better things. The 
author, Mr. Knowles, seems to lave considered the 
phenomenon to be highly philosophical. . The com- 
munication and its illustrative diagram are subd- | 
joined,—the italics are, the author’s: 

The following extraordinary appearance. in the 
flame of a common mould candle (in a flat candle- 
stick) WAs witnessed by Edward R. J. Knowles and | 
his mother,»the) Dowager Lady Knowles, on the | 
Wth of April shis- year (2846). 

The Writer was engaged in’ looking over some 
papersi.on business, when his attention was up | 
denly attrdeted:by the light ofthe candle flitting as 
though a ‘moth had flown into the flame; when, to | 
his surprise, instead of an insect struggling in the | 
flame ‘of the candle, he saw a bright spot revolving | 
With ‘gréat apidity in the flame, to which he called | 
thé attentiow of ‘his mother, Lady, Knowles, who | 
was near him, and who also. distinclly observed 
this Singular appearance. On examining it, the | 
bright spor.was found to.be the endvof a very fine 
filament, attached to.,the side of the wick, about | 
half-way up the ignited part, and was thus held to 
it; while the‘extremity, with the bright spot of light, 
nvolved in a ‘circle like’'a Catherine-wheel, — the 
xircle déscribed being about’ one-cighth or three- | 
ixteenths ‘of’ an ‘inch°in diameter. It revolved | 
with a velocity of about three or four revolutions in 
asécond, and ‘ceased revolving in about three se- 
conds. As stated, when it commenced it was a very | 
mati luminous point, arid! it increased visibly in size | 
as it revolved, beeothing ‘eventually a ball or aggre- | 
gation of carbon, suspended by a single thread, like | 
avery fine hair: 


! i 

I, Bright ring ithe Mann 
of the candle, produced by 
rapid-revolution. © ~~ ‘ 


I}, Pisially formed a block 
of carbon. 


Q. May not electricity,-developed ‘in the flame 
of the candle, have been. the‘ canse-of this point re- 
Volving? It was diffiedit to account for it on the 
Principle of a Catherine-wheel, as it increased in 
fize In revolving,—having. cammenced only. as 4 


| his camp of about fifty men, 


in a Catherine-wheel ; nor was there any apparent 
cause to propel it. 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 
Some of our recent.Indian journals give an account 
of a region and people approached and made known 
by the extension of our conquests, but which hardly 
figure, if they figure at,all,,in, our maps or geo- 
graphical works, though we have a Resident there 
anxiously endeavouring to improve their condition, 
Yet the particulars are very interesting. The 
country: is called the Goomsnor or Gomsnor, and 
it is inhabited by an aboriginal race, presumed to 
be of Scythian origin, called the Khonds or Khoonds. 
They are described to be in person, intellect, man- 
ners, and customs, altogether unlike the inhabit- 
ants of Hindostan ; fearfully addicted,to drunken- 
ness ; and with female infanticide and promiscuous 
cohabitation prevalent arongst them. Most. sin- 
gular of all, hundreds and hundreds of persons are 
annually destroyed as sacrifices to appease the 
offended deity.* It is but twenty years, says our 
authority, since we first knew of their existence, 
but ten since we became acquainted with their 


| peculiarities. 


The last accounts of them were derived from 
Captain M‘Pherson, whom they threatened with an 
attack at Kungoor, in March last. He had, how- 


| ever, intimation of their intentions, and called up 


three companies of native infantry to reinforce 
They just arrived in 
time; for they had not joined two hours, when about 
a thousand armed men came rushing on from the 
hills, hooting and yelling like demons, and making 
straight for the camp, where they supposed the 
escort of Captain M’Pherson were all they had to 
deal with, Observing the. reception they were 


f-w leading men came forward, desiring to speak 
with the commanding officer, He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to hear them, when, after some conversation, 
they peaceably retired. Fer the next four days all 
remained quiet: on the 22d, about. two thousand 
advanced in hostile guise, as many more heing re- 
ported to be concealed behind the hills. When 
within two or three hundred yards of us they halted, 
and sent on about fifty men from their front, who 
came hooting and yelling, running and dancing 
from side to side, till within fifty.or sixty paces of 
the sepoys. The order was given to fire, when 
three fell, a good many were wounded, and the rest 
made off as rapidly as possible. Nothing more 
occurred till the 29th, when Captain M‘Pherson 
marched on Pooranghur, and succeeded in making 
prisoners of six of the principal men who had been 
concerned in the previous attack. They came on 
on three sides in great force, with a lot of match- 
lock men, being only armed in general with bows, 
arrows, and axes. 

Dr. Bradley of Ellichpoor. in a paper read. to 
the Bombay Geographical Society, states, of the 
Khoonds, that they “ occupy a considerable range 
of country, and appear to be scattered over, the 
wilder tracts of the Ganjam district bordering on 
the Chilka Lake—touching on a few parts, the, Bay 
of Bengal. They are found on the northwest con- 
fines of Ghondwara, in longitude 83°, while, onjthe 
west they extend to the unsurveyed frontier | of 
Berar.. They abound as far south, as Beular, sin 
latitude 19° 40’. On the north-east they,are found 
high up in Cuttack. The extreme jlength, of the 
territory thus indicated is. about 200,, its extreme 
breadth about 100, miles, The climate -ofi,these 
elevated regions is cool; the country, is, wild and 
rugged, furnishing the sources.,of many .of our 
largest streams and rivulets.””, The, features, ofthe 
Khoonds “ in some respects closely resembleithose 
of the inhabitants of the arctic regions,.as, depicted 

is 








bright point,—the very reverse of what takes place 


* One letter sayso ‘‘Phe:Khonds iat Bode ‘sacrificet a 


Les number, as many =4 ee he year, just before Capt. 
‘ FR ‘: 


herson went. up. >. had succeeded in rescuing 
(78 vietims, whom, on his being surrounded at Bisspuddi 
by the Khonds, he gave wp, on the gaarantee of the’ Rajah 
that they were not to, be sacrificed’ 1 


in the works of our northern voyagers. They 
have the square broad faced skull and low narrow 
forehead, characteristic of the Mangolean races, 
Their hair is black, coarse, and thin —sometimes 
wanting on the chin and lips. The face is broad 
and flat; the mouth wide, lips thick and promi- 
nent; and, cheek-bones high; the ale of the nose 
enlarged and flattened ; the skin coarse and swarthy; 
aspect harsh and forbidding. © They are somewhat 
under the middle size, but their frames are stout 
and strongly knit; and in all physical characteristics 
as\unlike the slight-made, ‘active, smooth-skinned 
Asiatic.as possible. They: differ'as widely from 
the inhabitants of Hindoostan in their moral as 
in their intellectual constitution. Even with the 
Bheels, the neighbouring ‘hill-tribes, as rude and 
still more uncivilised than themselves, that affinity 
which might be looked for does ‘not exist. The 
extreme barbarism common to both is the only 
point of resemblance betwixt them. The Khond, 
though. rugged and:uncouth in his appearance, is 
kindly and humane ; and if his virtues are not nu- 
merous or proniinent, neither are his vices. Their 
| dress. consists of a cloth bound round the middle 
in such a way as to make the end hang down behind 
about as low as the flaps ofa coat: They tie their 
hair-in a: knot on the temple or forehead, which is 
sometiines ornamented with apiece ef paper, gene- 
| rally with a band: ofred woollen or other cloth. 
Each man earries an axe: most‘of them besides 
are armed with bows and arrows. The houses 
they occupy'are betttr constructed by far than are 
those of the people of the low country adjoining. 

“* The Earth-goddess ‘being the principal divinity 
| of the Khonds, her wo: ship:is that whtich engrosses 
the largest share of public attention. 





It is, more- 
j} over, that which in itself is most deeply fraught 


| likely to experience, they halted suddenly, and aj with: tragic: interest, inasmuch ias its central point 


) consists in the offering ‘of human sacrifices. Of 
|. the origin of this sanguinary rite, the only recover- 
able, tradition among the Khonds is the following: 
‘The earth,’ say they, ‘was originally acrude and 
instable mass, ‘unfit fur cultivation and for the con- 
venient habitation of man. ‘Then said the Earth- 
goddess, ‘Let human blood bexspilt before me, 
and. a cliild be sacrificed. |: Phe soil’ became forth- 
with firm-and productive, and the deity ordained 
that man-should repeat the rite:and live.’ Thus 
the Khond enjoys! the ordinary bounty of nature 
on! the..express: condition of deprecating, by the 
ceaseless efiusion of human blood, the malignity of 
the power by which its great fanctions ‘ure con- 
trolled. This may: well sbe pronounced the most 
characteristic and 4undamentalidactrine or principle 
of his ancestrabiand natiowal faith ;-and eontribu- 
tiow to the support: of the ceremonial in which it 
is embodied may: be regardedias aw indispensable 
condition of association ima Khond-tribe. 

“ Human sacrificestothe Eurth=goddess are either 
public ior private.) : The considerations on which the 
performance .ofipu blie sacrificeis offered by a tribe, 
or district, or villagéysare generably these :—Ist. It 
is, considered \metessary! that every farin should 
share the, blood: of/ashuthan''vietim' at the time 
when.eachof its principalictops is laid down, while 
a harvest .oblation: is, deemed scarcely less neces- 
sary than: the spring: sactifice; and ‘it is considered 
inthe last degree desirable that»several offerings, 
according to the promise of the year, should inter- 
yene; hetwixt them.) 2. Should the health of society 
at large be affected iman excraordinary degree, or 
should its :flocks| or herds suffer from’ disease, or 
from the ravages of wild beasts, public expiations 
to the Earth«goddess must be performed. 3. The 
fortunes of the -Abbaya ‘being regarded as the chief 
index, ofithe disposition of the deity towards the 
sportionof sodiéty over which he presides, the failure 
of, his crops, the loss: of his farm-stock, and sick- 


.ness,\er death im-his household, are considered as 


tokens of coming wrath, which:cannot be too speedil 
averted sby' public: atonement with human bl 
The private performance of bloody sacrifice is deem- 
ed necessary when any extraordinary calamity mark 
the anger of the deity towards a particular house 
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as, for example, when a child, watching a flock, 
perishes by a tiger—the form which is believed to 
be assumed by the E:rth-goddess for purposes of 
wrath. On application to the priest, he of course 
refers the visitation to the neglected worship of 
the dread deity, and generally demands an imme- 
diate victim. If this requisition cannot be com- 
plied with, a goat is led to the place of sacrifice, 
where its ear is cut. off, and cast bleeding upon the 
earth—a pledge that must be redeemed by human 
blood, at whatever cost, within the year. 

“It appears that the numb r of sacrifices in a 
Khond district depends upon circumstances so nu- 
merous and so variable that it is scarcely possible 
to form a correct estimate in any case of their an- 
nual average. One thing is painfully certain, and 
that above the possibility of question, that the num- 
ber is great beyond what any humane spirit can 
contemplate without a thrill of horror. In one 
small valley, two miles long and less than three 
‘quarters of a mile in breadth, seven victims were 
discovered whose immolation was temporarily pre- 
vented by the vicinity of the British troops; but it 
was to take place immediately after their departure. 

“ These unhappy victims are known in the 
Khond language under the designation of * Merias,’ 
They do not usually consist of native Khonds, but 
are provided by a class of Hindu procurers, called 
* Panwas,’ who purchase them without difficulty 
upon false pretences, or kidnap them from the 
poorer classes of Hindus in the low country, either 
to the order of the Abbayas, or priests, or upon 
speculation, When conveyed to the mountains, 
their price is determined by the demand, varying 
at from fifty to a hundred lives, é. e. of sheep, cows, 
fowls, pigs, &c. A few are always, if possible, kept 
in reserve in each district to meet sudden demands 
for atonement. Victims of either sex are equally 
acceptable to the Earth-goddess—children, whose 
age precludes a knowledge of their situation, being, 
for convenience sake, preferred. Brahmans, who 
have assumed the sacred thread, being perhaps re- 
garded as already consecrated to the deity, and 
Khonds, are held to be not quite so acceptable ; 
but the word of the procurer is the only guarantee 
of fitness in thse respects which is required. But 
whatever be the real class, rank, or nation, of the 
victim, it is a highly characteristic feature of the 
system, pregnant with important consequences, 
that in all cases it must be bought with a price —an 
unbought life being an abomination to the deity. 

“The Meria is brought blindfolded to the village 

by the procurer, and is lodged in the house of the 
Abbaya— in fetters, if grown up; at perfect li- 
berty ifa child. During life, he is regarded as a 
consecrated being; and if at large, is eagerly wel- 
comed at every threshold. Victims are not unfre- 
quently permitted to attain to years of maturity in 
total ignorance of their situation; although it is 
not easy to understand how this ignorance can be 
maintained. Should one, under such circumstances, 
form a temporary alliance with the wife or daugh- 
ter of a Khond, thankfulness is expressed to the 
deity for the distinction. Generally, however, to 
a Meria youth, who thus grows up, a wife of one 
of the Hindu castes upon the mountains is given. 
Farm stocks and land are presented to him; and 
should a family be the result, it is held to be born 
to the fearful condition of the sire. ‘The sacrifice 
of lives bound to existence by these ties is often 
foregone; but should the dread divinity require 
atonement not easy to be afforded, the victim-father, 
with all his children, is dragged without hesitation 
to the altar. It is a rule, however, that persons 
standing in the relation of direct descent shall not 
be immolated in the same district. This is, indeed, 
80 rigidly observed, that when a victim is thought 
in any degree to resemble a former mature sacrifice. 
he is always out of precaution resold or exchanged. 
By this means also the risk is avoided of sacri- 
ficing, according to the ideas of the Khonds, the 
same life twice to the divinity. 

“ All arrangements connected with the ceremony 





of human sacrifice are conducted by the patriarch 


in concert with the priest. The divine will is in 
every case declared by the latter, as it is commu- 
nicated to him in visions; and he may demand a 
victim at any time, even when no visible signs of 
divine displeasure appear. From the festivals of 
sacrifice nu one is excluded; and at them all feuds 
are forgotten. They are generally attended by a 
large concourse of people of both sexes. They 
continue for three days, which are passed in the 
indulgence of every form of gross and indescribable 
excess.* 

“ The first day and night are spent exclusively 
in drinking, feasting, and obscene riet. Upon the 
second morning, the victim, who has fasted from 
the preceding evening, is carefully washed, dressed 
in a new garment, and led forth from the village 
in solemn procession, with music and dancing, to 
the Meria grove. This consists of a clump of deep 
and shadowy forest-trees, and usually stands at a 
short distance from the hamlet by a rivulet, which 
is called the Meria stream. Itis kept sacred from 
the axe, and is studiously avoided by the Khond as 





* “ The following is one of the hymns of invocation 
usually sung at the sacrifices: 
* Goddess of Earth, dread source of ill, 
Thy just revenge overwhelms us still 
For rites unpaid: 
But oh, forgive; our stores are small, 
Our lessened means uncertain all, 
Denied thine aid. 


Goddess, that taught mankind to feel 
Poison in plants and death in steel, 
A fearful lore, 
Forgive, forgive, and ne’er again 
Shall we neglect thy shrine to stain 
With human gore. 


Let plenty all our land o’erspread, 
Make green the ground with living bread, 
Our pastures fill 
So close with cattle side by side, 
That no bare spot may be descried 
From distant hill. 


And when unto the broadflat poo!, 
Their thirst to quench, their sides to cool, 
Our herds are led, 
So numerous make them that no form 
Of fish or frog, or toad or werm, 
Survive their tread. 


So fill with sheep each ample fold, 
That he who digs man-deep the mould, 

Their compost rare, 
Meet not astone. May swine abvund, 
Uniil their plough-like snouts the ground 

For seed prepare, 
So fill our cots with childhood’s din, 
The voice be rarely heard within, 

And ne’er without. 
Each thatch with crowded poultry hide, 
Give jugs that bruise the fuuntain’s side 

With metal stout. 
Oh, Bera Penu! Once again 
Protect us with the grove and plain 

From beasts of prey. 
Nor let sly snake or tiger bold 
Fright children, save in stories old 

Of fathers grey. 


Oh, make it each man’s only care 
Yearly to build a store-room fair 
For goods goil-sent, 
And wealthy rites we’llduly pay; 
Lo, one bought vietim now we slay, 
Oue life present.’ 

“ While essential features remain the same, there are in 
different parts of the country considerable varieties of de- 
tail in the mude of offering the sacrifices. It would, how- 
ever, answer no practical en! to quote any of these’ at 
length here, as they are only varieties of horrid cruelty. 
The variety portrayed by Mr. Stevenson appears to di- 
verge most widely-from the type descri by Captain 
M‘Pherson, ‘The eynclusion,is as follows: ‘They: pro- 
ceed to dig a pit; and haviag killed in sacrifice a -hog, the 
blood is allowed to flow into the pit. ‘The victim, who, if 
it has.been found possible, has been made, sexseless from 
intoxication, is seized by five or six. peraons,.throwa into: 
the pit, and. his. face Kept pressed, to. the earth till sufle-, 
cated, in the, bloody mire,,,; All cries, if any, are drewned 
by the noises of instruments, .When.suppysed to be dead, 
the jani (priest) cats, a pieee of flesh from.the body, ant 
buries ,it with ceremony near the effigy of. a peacock.and 
village-idol (represented, by three stones), as am offering to, 
the earth; all present then,cut pieocs,.of flesh and carry, it 
to their own rilegtes pet being buried before.the same 
idols, and morsels *in the boundaries of the villages or 
fields, to which it is curried in proeession with’ music) &e. 
The head and face’remain untotched; and when the’ 
og = deprived of flesh, they are buried with the head 

n the pit.’’ 


a 
haunted ground. In its centre an upright stake js 
fixed, at the foot of which the victim is seated, ang 
bound back to it by the priest. He is then anointed 
with oil, ghee, and turmeric, and adorned with 
flowers; and a species of reverence, which jit jg 
not easy to distinguish from adoration, is paid to 
him throughout the day. There is now infinite 
contention to obtain the slightest relic of his per. 
son: a particle of the turmeric paste with which 
he is smeared, or a drop of his spittle, being esteem. 
ed, especially by the women, of supreme virtue, 
In some districts small rude images of beasts and 
birds in clay are made in great numbers and stuck 
on poles: of the origin or meaning of which there 
is no satisfactory explanation. On the third morp. 
ing the victim is refreshed with a little milk and 
palm-sago; while the licentious feast, which has 
scarcely been intermitted during the night, is vocj- 
ferously renewed. The acceptable place for the 
intended sacrifice has been discovered during the 
previous night by persons sent out for this purpose, 
Che ground is probed in the dark with long sticks; 
and the first deep chink that is pierced is considered 
the spot indicated by the Earth-goddess. As the 
victim must not suffer bound, nor, on the other 
hand, exhibit any shew of resistance, the bones of 
his arms, and, if necessary, those of his legs, are 
now broken in several places. The priest, assisted 
by the abbaya and by one or two of the elders of 
the village, then takes the branch of a green tree, 
which is cleft a distance of several feet down the 
centre. They insert the Meria within the rift: 
fitting it in some districts to his chest; in others 
to his throat. Cords are next twisted round the 
open extremity of the stake, which the priest, aided 
by his assistants, strives with his whole force to 
close. All preparations being now concluded, about 
noon the priest gives the signal by slizhtly wound. 
ing the victim with his axe. Instantly the promis. 
cuous crowd, that erewhile had issued forth with 
stunning shouts and pealing music, rush with mad- 
dening fury upon the sacrifice—wildly exclaiming, 
‘ We bought you with a price, and no sin rests on 
us;’ they tear his flesh in pieces from the bones! 
And thus the horrid rite is consummated! Lach 
man then bears away his bloody shreds to his fields, 
and from thence returns straight home. For three 
days after the sacrifice the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage which afforded it remain dumb, communicating 
with each other only by signs, and remaining un- 
visited by strangers. At the end of this perioda 
buffalo is slaughtered at the place of sacrifice, when 
all tongues are loosened!” 

The other fearful features in the polity of the 
Khonds are female infanticide and promiscuous 
cohabitation. 

“The ‘practice of female infanticide, and the 
usages with ‘which it is connected, alternately as 
a cause afd an effect,’defdrims the system of life 
of'a latge division of this middle Khond popuals- 
tioti, inchading what of all’ Pondatble (with the 
exception of Degi), thé tribes! of Gulodye, thost of 
Bori, and math of ‘the sacrificthe popatation in 
the quarter Of Gaddapore. In’ Boddghoro the cus- 
tom is réevarded ‘with abiorrence. "This sabe ‘ap- 
pearasto ‘have existed iti® these’ tracts” from ‘time 
immemorial; atid er thé ‘life “of no 
fenvalé’ child’ iy’ 'spated, except’ when ‘a wontan’s 
first child’ is a'femiale, of when’ the head ofa tribe 
or of'a branch deésiresito’ form 'cdntiexidhs by inter- 
marriage:  Tieinfahts are“ destroyed by ‘exposiire 
in thé jangté ravines intmediately after their birth; 
and D foinid many villages Witltout “a Single female 
child oe" J ef af yal ‘te 

“Ths astom lias no’connexion with—bears no 
referetice whatever to“ religtous feeling. The facts 
witith fle Khonds allege as accounting for, and as 
justifying ituadre°aniongst’ tle most obvious and 
nevessiry ofits esnsequences, reference being had 
to thé® usages ‘Which here prevail relative to the 
property which’ is involved in marriage-contracts 
and to the very peculiar ideas Which exist respect- 
ing the relations of the sexes. The Khond bride- 





groom every where gives a consideration for bis 
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gite to her father, which is called * Seddi,’ in con- 
tradistinction to the price which is paid for a 
woman of any other race, who, as a wife, becomes 
property. Should a woman quit her husband at 
any time, he is entitled to the repayment of this con- 
sideration, deducting the nuptial expenses, which 
the father has incurred: while, should she become 
the wife of another, the father has a right to re- 
cover the same amount from him. Women have 
the right to quit their husbands at pleasure, with 
this sole restriction, that they cannot leave them 
when pregnant, nor for one year after the birth of 
achild; and upon the other hand, no man who is 
without a wife can retuse to receive any woman 
who chooses to enter his house to become in that 
capacity its mistress. And the women of Ponda- 
cole, for example, exercise this right of change on 
an average four or five times in their lives; some 
twice as often ; but very few not at all. And to do 
so is a very easy process. In some parts of the | 
country, in a village containing a hundred men, not 
above twenty, Or at most thirty, women are to be 


| enough immediately to supply her place. 


ments on the part of Khond women. On the con- 
trary, their great boast is the number of intrigues 
of which their lovers have been convicted, and 
have paid the penalty, called ‘ pranja,’ a fixed 
amount of fine of twelve head of cattle and one 
pig: a woman advanced in life will taunt a younger 
female with the remark, that before her age six or 
eight ‘ pranjas’ had been paid for her sake. And 
the same feelings and the same practice, it is to 
be remarked, exist amongst the people of Bodo- 
ghoro, who do not destroy their female infants. 
Neither the character nor the influence in society 
of Khond women — the latter of which is extraor- 
dinarily great— appears to suffer in any degree 
whatever from their indulgence either in matri- 
monial change or in intrigue. 

“ The desertion of his wife is a matter of great 
concern to a Khond husband, unless he is rich 
But in 


cases of infidelity, if the ‘ pranja@’ is readily pro- 


duced, he is held to have no serious cause of com- 


Embitter past and future, wrong, oppress,— 
Do all, and yet not /ega/ly transgress! 
* * * 


I leave unnoticed here a hydra brood, 

No longer trusted once they’re understood: 

Paid agitators, quacks, mad priests, projectors, 
Trustees, attorneys, stuck-jubbers, directors 

(if names like these defurm the tortured line, 

Or break your jaw, the fault is none of mine),— 
Theirs be the widow’s cruise, the orphan’s bread, 
Since they, though not their victims, must be fed? 
But let them not believe 1 mean to spura 

Their claim to notice: each shall have his turn, 
From Persian tissue down to Monmouth rag; 
Ay, lower yet,—from Quirk and Fang to Brag. 

A friend, who well their tender mercies knew, 
Would thus apostrophise the sordid crew, 

While, smiling as ia scorn upon his fate, 

He stood an exile, proud though desolate : 

Three things, not fuund in heaven, were his assets,— 
His errors, his misfortunes, his regrets! 

“ Ye have dune work for me!” as Timon told 
The parasite he flogged, who came for gold: 

“Ye have done work for me, deceitful, dark ! 
You therefore live in cities—I in Sark : 

A pilot-cuat and sealskin-cap my garb, 

A skiff my cab, a bounding wave my barb; 

The race of Alderney my Verby-course, 
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plaint. Should a Khond of these districts have 
even ocular testimony of his wife’s faithlessness, 
while, should the repugnance of the person pre-|he never proceeds to any act of violence against 
ferred be extreme, or should there be any other | the lover; while to strike a woman, or even to 
temporary difficulty, his tribe must receive the | insult her seriously, would entail lasting disgrace 
seeker of his bed until it is overcome, or she would | upon a man's family. The convicted wife is ex- 
pass on, heaping shame upon the rejectors, deelar- cluded from her husband's house generally for a 
ing of them that such people had once lived, but | day, until the ‘ pranja’ is adjusted, when the affair 
had ceased to exist, and deep disgrace would attach | is considered settled. In a few tribes, indeed, 
to them. The wife, upon changing her husband | which may, perhaps, value themselves upon a 
and domicile, takes with her her child or children | nicer sense and observance of the point of honour, 
if they be young, the father reclaiming them at his|it is customary for the husband and his wife’s 
pleasure at a later period. No new marriage cere- | lover to do a species of battle previous to the set- 
mony is performed on the occasion of such change ; | tlement of damages; but not in right earnest, with 
and the new connexion is in every point of view a| bow and battle-axe, but with arms of courtesy. 
marriage, and the woman is, as before, a wife. The combatants cast loose their long hair, and 

“So much trouble and vexation, so many serious | each seizing his adversary’s side locks, they wrestle | 
cosequences arise, say the Khonds, out of each | furiously for some hours, until both are utterly | 
such matrimonial change, out of the exaction by | exhausted. Then the ‘ pranja@’ is agreed upon | 
the deserted husband of his original payment to} with some modifications, and a dinner of recon- | 
the woman’s father, and out of the simultaneous | ciliation is eaten. 


Unequalled in velocity and force; 

For lamps the beacon-lights are here in vogue, 
Far flashing from the Caskets and La Hogue; 
My club the naked cliff, a cave my hall, 

And fur my opera the surge and squall!” 





found; so there is always abundant room for choice; 


Another class must now employ my lay, 
Unsentenced, yet iniquitous as they: 
Such as rejoice in mure emblazoned names— 
St. George, thy denizens, and thine, St. James! 
One let us here distinguish from the throag,— 
Wrap, like a mummy, in the folds of song; 
That when unrolled three thousand years to come— 
Dumb evideuce, but eloquent though dumb— 
The wise may note, with speculation nice, 
To what perfection we had carried vice; 
And curious antiquarians mark, surprised, 
A people so remute, so civilised ! 
Ay, one let us select, perhaps the best, 
And gibbet him for warning to the rest! 





Behold the portrait! truer cannot start 
From calotype or photographic art. 
Look on that face! and what can words avail? 
Those features, hardly human, tell their tale! 
Revolting as he is, beware his wiles ; 
But trust him at your peril when he smiles ; 
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process of levying a like sum from the new spouse, 
that a married daughter is to any man and to his 
tribe, unless he be a rich patriarch, a curse. The 
amount of the marriage consideration, and the de- 
gree of difficulty attendant either upon its repay- 
ment by fathers, or on its production by husbands 
(voluntary and involuntary), as well as the power 
of the woman to range amongst these,—all depend, 
ofcourse, upon the proportion which exists between 
males and females. In Pondacole, where few fe- 
male children are permitted to.live, the marriage 
consideration amounts to farm stock, &c. of the 
value of from fifty to seventy rupees, so that no 
one who has a daughter married can tell, save 
during the intervals to which I have alluded, what 
part of his property. he may consider his own; nor 
can his tribe, which is answerable for his engage- 
ments, know, what, sum it may be, called upon at 
any time to make good for him, nor what im- 
portant payments. it may have to, enforce in, his 
favour against members of other tribes. 

“In the adjacent district of Bodoghoro, on the 
other hand, where the practice of female infanticide 
istegarded with detestation, the consideration given 
for a wife. is nearly nominal, not exceeding three 
orfour rupees, Hence every man there is married, 
or, ag is extremely common, from the abundance 
of women, lives in cancubinage, which is regarded 
#8 an honourable connexion; and wives, although 
in theory as free to change,.their husbands, as, in 
Pondacole, have no power to enjoy that, right, 
The Khonds of Pondacole, it is to be observed, 
consider the position ofa concubine as-highly dis- 
graceful to a woman; and. they partly justify. the 
Practice of infanticide on the ground of its pre- 
Venting that evil. But their feeling upon this 
point is, I believe, from the whole spirit of their. 
manners, clearly a secondary one, and has arisen 
out of the high marriageable value of their females. 

“ The extreme license which exists with respect 
to the marriage tie does not appear to conduce in 
any degree to fidelity to their voluntary attach- 





| 
“At the lowest estimate, above one thousand female 
children must be destroyed annually in the districts 
ot Pondacole, Gulodye, and Bori.” 





ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


Pen-and-iuk Portraits. 
Bx WiLi1AM Reap, Ese.* 

Author of“ Rouge ct Noir.” 

No. 1.—The Vampire. 
“ T look into the world, and there I see 

Things that do strike my bloodshot eyeballs back 
Into the brain.” BEN Jonson. 

Truth, they say, is stranger than fiction; and so the 
good old lady fuund it, who believed there were moun- 
tains of sugar and rivers of rum, but repudiated the 
notion of a flying-fish!"—The Times, Aug. 27, 1846, 
Some casuists make the Spartan rule their own— 
Guilt is not guilt unless the guilt be known! 
Old Bailey evidence, Westminster courts, 
Assize intelligence, police reports, 
Exhibit but those spots upon the skin 
Which indicate the plague at work within— 
A bubble on the pool, enough to shew 
That something agitates the mass below. 
Poor clumsy rascals swing, or curse in chains, 
Less for their want of honesty than brains ; 
While nobler culprits ’scape such bitter fruit, 
Because, though not more honest, more astute. 
A wretch may sting your heart, distract your brain, 
Or touch your character and leave the stain, 





* The author has addressed the following note to u3 
witli the vigorous poem, to which we have pleasure in 
giving insertion :—“ This attempt'is submitted as a speci- 
men from a fortheoming volume. Poetry is not popular, 
and the’ cause issufliciently transparent. People have 
not time to pursue visionary butterflies, and are too dis- 
criminating te endure longer either “‘ the shallow unfathom- 
able,” or “thé dath-and-plaster Verandah and flower-pot”’ 
school ofinspiration. But there are thousands yet awake 
to the true and beautiful ; thousands, even in this iron age, 
who, amid the din of machinery and the insanity of spe- 
culation, can value and understand 

“ The sterling bullion of an English line.” 
The title of poet is a prond one, and requires a fine intel- 
lectual estate to support it; a title, therefore, to which a 
mere sketcher of pen-and ink portraits advances no pre- 
tension.” 





W hile art employs each aid of tint and line 
To illustrate some countenance divine, 
His lineaments can only be exprest 
By symbuls such deformities sugzest. 
His face, a malefactor’s on the rack ; 
His form, a toilet-comb, al! teeth and back : 
Expression such can only be surmised 
By those who mark a dead man galvanised. 
A votary of fashion ne’ertheless— 
So dancing dogs exhibit in court-dress ! 
“Enough!” you ery; “‘ why this is merely chaff, 
Meant less to make us exccrate than laugh; 
A figure in the magic lamp’s burlesque ; 
A monster in fantastic arabesque !” 
So may you long imagine! May you ne’er 
Be caught, like other victims, in his snare! 
E’er now a thunderbolt hath crushed the feast— 
A fatal blow been felt, expected least— 
Some wretch, like him who, livid with affright, 
Drew Priain’s curtain at the dead of night, 
May rush into your chamber, aud unfoid 
The heavy tale you could have wished untold, 
These may not follow to disturb your ease; 
But he can call down evils worse than these, 
Your name polluted by his poisoned tongue ; 
Your fortune ruined, and your bosom wrung. 
Nay, when your cash and credit both are gone, 
Insatiable the leech will yet hold on, 
Use, if he still can use you, nothing nice, 
Your skin for parchment, or your bones for dice! 
Let him not cross your threshold! there be those 
Who, from the hour he entered, date their woes. 
Let him not cross your threshold! Eden smiled 
Until the serpent entered and beguiled. 
The friend—that second self—who used to haunt 
Each step you took, now gives you the avaunt— 
Your shadow while the sun of fortune shone; 
But whére’s your shadow now the sun is gone? 
The wife you cherished, she who blest your lot, 
Betrayed, seduced, becomes—ah, write it not! 
The son you love, the last who.could deceive, 
Will speculate upon the wealth you'll leave : 
Embrace, regard you with a beaming eye, 
And wonder when the devil you will die! 
From whence this change, this treachery, this pest, 
That damps your bread with tears and breaks your rest? 
*Twere easy told—the Vampire is your guest! 
Now for his mind, although the sketch be tame, 
A mind so well befitting such a frame! 
Versed in each abject art that honour hates— 
The monster shocks, and yet insinuates! 
Prone with the stream, howe’er it flow, to swim, 
Quick to comply, howe’er absurd the whim, 
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Whate’er you do is best, or say is right— 

He fawns and licks the hand he means to bite— 
Till, winning on your weakness, like a child 
You shrink at first, but soon grow reconciled : 
His bland assumption, his assuring look, 

The plume and tinsel which conceal the hook ! 
But if perchance your penetra tn eye 
Perceive the angler and reject the'fy, é 
Behold the change! that tongue which;now,applauds, 
Next moment curses you by all his gods t 

His life one plot, one concentrated) aim, 

To pick your purse or vilify your fame. 

Yet even he may lay an erring snare, 

And catch a Tartar when he’s least aware,; 

Be taught to feel the anguish he inflicts, 

And shun a path which mercy interdicts. 

Alas for mercy !' *twere ‘as wise 'to'Say 

The panther should compassionate his prey! 
Wished I to see a woman’s busom wrung, 

My instrument of torture were his tongue : 

Yet can he flatter with consummate skill, 

And win the captive list’ner to his will ; 

For I have marked her feast upon his speech, 
Nor find till stung the wasp within the peach! 


Feared by the weak. avoided by the wise, 
Endured by mang, although all despise, 
He worms his way whatever may befall, 
And, like an epidemic, visits all! 
Not only is his scowl! prepared to slay, 
But he can smileacharacteraway! 
One wretch L knesy who fell beneath, his, spite, 
And fame and fortune perished in the blight. 
Whate’er the charge, twas never breathed aloud, 
But flashed, like silent lightning, from a cloud, 
And seathed its victim, heedless at the time, 
And innoeent.as infaney of crime! E 
He saw at length the quondam friend steer wide— 
The Priest and Levite took the other side. 
But what of that? it eould not be to.shun 
One whom so. often they had, fawned upon. 
And was there no Samaritan to pour 
Some oil into the wound? console and eure? 
None? twas some curse that could not be assoiled, 
For she who lovedvhim shuddered and recoiled ; 
While he, the friend, the unsuspected foe, 
Enjoyed a tridmph fiends alune can know. 
Nor ceased the dark pursuit by success cheerél, 
Until at last his victim disappeared, 
Smote by a shadow, withered by a breath, 
As if some phantom hand@ inflicted death! 


Thus dark suggestion works on weaker minis, 
Thus malice rather hints the fault than finds ; 
Vile stranger to the honest use of speech— 

The base insinuate, the bold impeach. 


A tong, dark, devious course of evil ran, 
With reputation lost and thousands won: 
The Vampire weds—young, beautiful the bride 
Whose evil planet placed her by his side. 
He weds; but with the vow upon his li 
Takes care to tieno knot he may not slip; 
So when it served his turn to be unwed, 
He snapped his. fetter like a spider}s thread 
Sticceeding by some precoucerted flaw, 
hereby he legally outraged the Jaw); 
And reckless of the beings he beguiled, 
Betrayed his wife and bastardised his child; 
The mother ina madhouse died heartriven, 
The infant, although his, was snatched to heaven! 
Did conscience smite him then, like wrath divine? 
He-read the horrid news, and went to dine: 
The party jovial, full oflife, aud zest, . 
And his the clearest Taugh, the happiest jest; 
Though folded in his pocket:stept a tale 
Had made the cheek of xed Debauch turn pale!) . 
To drag him inte light, be mine the task + . - 
Come forth, incarnate demon, and unmask t 
‘* O for a whip in every honest hand, 
To lash the rascal naked through the land?’ 
Killyleagh, D hire, September 1846. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO-MORROW. 


‘To-moRROW, yea, to-morrow ! change and gladness, 
The ti harvest of our hopes are. there ; 
To-day, has yielded its own weight of sadness, 
Proving tiow mutch the'burdened heart may Wear; 
But to its depths the morrow tong hath spoken 
Of welcome refuge from the evil pest, ‘ 
Of trusts fulfilled whose promise all seemed broken, 
Of frail affections gathered safe at last: 
To-morrow, ‘yea, to-morrow. 


To-morrow! we have paid the slow rewarder 
A weury Service through uncounted days;.. 
Time hath been slighted as the sole retarder, 
The never-passed besetter of our ways: 
We see the wished-for light in distance glitamer, 
As o’er some far-off island of the blest ; 
We see the clouds around uy make it dimmer, ; 2 ~ ;, 
Yet we press onward to the promised rest, - 
To-morrow, yea, to-morrow, 


To-morrow! trusted in our — y childhood, . 
And hailed with rapture mid its present OLS — 

It brought our merry gambol in the wildwood, 
Planting a faith that years might not destroy : 





What though youth’s hopes lay withered in its keeping, 
For hope even earth hath one unchanging spring ; 
And from the ashes where the past lies sleeping 
Shoots the glad light shall its fulfilment bring, 
. » Te-morrow, still to-morrow. 


To-morrow! shrine whéreon true love hath lifted 
Its idols, all forgetting they are. dust ; 
’Tis well the heart’s devotion is not gifted 
Tojseareh beyond the threshold of its trust ; 
Well that the onward tendencies of feeling 
Forbid its lingering mid the wastes of old; 
That o’er the track on which death’s steps are stealing 
Sweet flowers spring up whose bloom may all unful 
} ( To-murrow, still to-morrow. 


To-morrow! vague eternity that vaunteth 
Thy wondrous rule o'er. the pretence of time, 
Love with undying zeal thy region haunteth, 
Joy, still before us, forms thy proper clime ; 
What to atone for the neglee ed present, 
The anxious past, hast thou reserved in store? 
Where are the glorious scenes, the voices pieasant, 
That the tired heart, may own, and cry no more 
To-morrow, yet to-morrow ? 


To-morrow ! broken bubble of the dreaming, 
Cheat of the heart tu its own trusts untrue, 
Lured from its strongholds by the specious seeming 
Which its own vain desires at distance drew; 
Love and contentment in the present centre, 
Each forms of earthly bliss a perfect whole; 
One only rest remains wherein to enter, 
The rest of God—there lives fur hope the sole 
To-morrow, glad to-morrow! 
Mrs. C. Tinsey. 





VARIETIES. 

Adelphi.— Eugenia Claircille, a three-act drama, 
was produced on Thursday ; and its character may 
be understood when we say it is of the class of 
Adelphi melo,dramatic productions—.a mixture of 
the tragic and comic, or rather of the pathetic and 
efarcical. Celeste and O. Smith, heroine and vil- 
lain; Paul Bedford and Mrs. F. Mathews, the hu- 
morous, how could the piece fail of being well 
received ? 

Sadler’s Wells. — Miss Laura Addison has in- 
creased her dramatic claim on public favour by a 
good performance of Juliet, especially in the more 
impassioned scenes. Mr. Creswick a fair Romco, 
Mr. Phelps an excellent Mercucio, and Mrs. Mar- 
ston a clever Nurse. 

St. James’s Church Piccadilly is now undergoing 
thorough repairs, restoration, and decoration. 

The Budroom Marbles, heretofore frequently men- 
tioned and described in the Literary Gazette, have 
been safely deposited in the British Museum. Mr. 
W. Hamilton, it may be remembered from our re- 
port, at one of the meetings of the Royal Society of 
Literature gave strong reasons for believing that 
these ancient remains were part of the famous tomb 
of Mausolus, King of Caria, erected by his widow 
above 2000 years ago. 

Miss Linwood.—A marble monument to the in- 
genious Miss Linwood has been erected at Leices- 
ter. Had it been a statue, it must have been a 


) Torso! 


Present to Cambridge University. — Capt, F. P. 
Blackwood, who has lately returned from a survey of 
Torres Straits, has offered the University a complete 
collection of preserved skins of all the known birds 
of Australia. male and female, and of several of 
Malacca. They are in excellent plumage and pre- 
servation, and will be a very important addition to 
what the University already possesses in this de- 
partment of natural history. 

Vibration on Railways. — Dr. Robinson of Ar- 


Association at Southampton, that he had ascers 
tained the vibration of a railway train at the dis- 
tance of 15,000 feet, by observing the effect “on 
quicksilver. Prof. Airy, we are told, is neverthe- 
less unalarmed bythe extension of the Greenwich 
line so near to the Observatory. 

. African Zoology.—Mr. Louis Fraser, from Tunis, 
attended the Southampton British Association meet- 
ing; for the ‘purpose of exhibiting specimens and 
drawings. of his.collection.of natural history. But 
he was affronted by some difficulties placed in his 


way by the authorities, and, theugh..agnounced in 
the list. 





for W did not make his appear- 
ance, 


magh, stated, in one of the sections of the British |) 


a 
Velasquez.-—The newspapers state that a fing 
Velasquez, representing Philip LV. and his cour 
at a boar hunt, has been saved.from exportation tg 
Holland, and purchased for the National Gallery 
from Mr. Farrar the eminent picture-dealer, 

International Copy-right,—Saxony has acceded to 
the treaty between England and Prussia, (Se 
Literary Gazette No. 1546.) 

Sir John Witliams, one of the judges in the Couy 
of Queen’s Bench, died rather unexpectedly after 
a short indisposition, onthe, 26th, at, his seat jy 
Suffolk. | He, distinguished, himself. at College 
(Trinity, Cambridge) \and-as,a: literary man wrote 
soine able reviews in the Edinburgh, particularly on 
Greek classics, the orations of Demosthenes, and 
plays. 

M. Jouy.—Among the recent deaths at Paris js 
announced that of M. Jouy, the author.of a nun. 
ber of popular works. ).Ameng them his. early 
sketches. of Parisian manners, entitled. .L’ Hernit 
de la Chaussée d' Autin, first made him known to 
the English public, thréugh a selection of the mort 
lively and characteristic’ Papers, ‘tfatislated by W, 
Jerdan, and published in 3:vols; (Longmans), 1814 
or 1815, under the, title, of the. Paris Speatater, 
which was popular at a, time. when, translations 
from the French were few and far between. M. 
Jouy afterwards took his Hermit into the pto- 
vinces, but, though still lively dnd’ @iitertaining, the 
continuation was. not so, successfully wroucht out 
as the vriginal, idea... His: Scyl/a,,obtained, mare 
fame. He understood the, English language, well, 
but had no great affeetiom for, the, English nation, 
Of its rule and conquests,in India, he, always wrote, 
and spoke in terms of bitter indignation; and wa 
rather think that he must himself have been in 
India, and there gathered’ and’ garnéred His “anti- 
pathies on the subject. 

Kaufman, the Prussian peetj.and translatoriof 
Shakspere, Burns, &c. committed suicide at,Papis 
about ten days ago. ' 







































LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
List OF NEW BOOKS. 

Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland, 5th edit. 10, 
8s. 6d.—Philosophical Lectures, by-Revy. W. Leask. 18mo, 
2s. — Lessons of Life and Death; a Memorial of Sarah 
Bull, by Eliza Ritchie, 12mo, 2s.— Parry’s (By) Series of 
Sermons on Ordination Vows, I2mo, 28! 64> Gaultier’s 
Geography, llth edit. square, 3s. — Ralf Gemmel, by R. 
Pollok, 18mo, 1s. 6d. — The Persécuted\ Family, by ditto, 
18mo, 1s. 6d. — Memoirs of the late Mrs. Ann Johnstone, 
2d edit. 12mo, 2s. 6d —Turrell’s French Phraseology, | 
4s. — Liebig’s Letters on Chemistry, Pirst Serie: 
fep 4s. 6d. — Great Tom of Oxford, by Author of “ Peter 
Priggins,’) 3) vols, ‘post! 8v6,- 17) 4368.24 Haters Late 
Pocket Dictionary, 18:no, new editjo gh »dwick’s 
Trader’s Check: Book;"'sq. “few ‘edit: 3: 2 Deslyon's 
French Tutor, l2mo, 5th edit. 4s, — Payne’s, Panorama of, 
the Rhine, Sixty Views, obl. gilt, 10s, —Soyer’s. Covkery, 
8vo, 2d edit. 21s. — Pounds, Shillings and Pence, ‘by T. 
Mortin, 9th edit. 12mo, 1s. 6d:—Hewitson’s Cotoured iilas’! 
trations of the)Egys of British Birds, with Description fw 
Ezgs, Nests, &¢c., 2 vols. 8yo, 4/. 10s,, e 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE. EQUATION OF TIME. 


{This table shews the time which a clock. or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 

1816. h. m. 5. 1846. a 

Septi:l9 ..' 1153 48'6'| Sept.’ 29 2. TES st 

ss~G. 53 27-6 24, — Sa 

Bh cnt oii Boerner) -- Sd 

WMiueim ¢ 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
} A number of correspondents must excuse us both from 
Sete and private wers till next,week, on account of 
he Southampton work Other postponements, &v, plead 
.for similar indulgence for the same reason. 

The Fine Arts Institute dispute must, infer alia, rest 
till uext Saturday ; and of the Gloucester Congress of the 
British Archwological Association, we can only insert this 
week Mr: Fairholt’s paper with which the sitting at Chele 
tenham commenced. : 

We thank Mr. Gilson for the diagram and explavation 
of his “ self-acting break” for railway carriages, which he 
thinks may be adopted with little expense fur the preset: 
vation of life. 1t seems well adapted to its purpose, but 
Mr; Gilgon’s. description, employing accepted terms, It 
volyes an apparent humuurous contradiction. He says 
“when the steam is shut off, the carriages by their on? 
—_ begin to break themselves one upon the ag 

ow for the preservation of life may the passengers av0l 
the general smash ? 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


gold Medal of the highest Order of Merit, 
resented through the Minister of Public Instruction, at 
ict, Petersburgh, to Eowarp J. Dent, by command of his 
imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, a3 a testimony to 
ne unequalled performance of his recently invented Patent 
hronometers, during the Grand Russian Chronometrical 
Expedition of 1843. « 


The folowing i#’an‘Extract ‘from a Letter of M. Srrove, 

Member of the Acaiemy, and First Astronomer of the Cen- 

Observatory, St. Petersburgh, to G. B. Airy,  Esq., 
stronomer Royal :-— 

“With respect to the quality of the Chronometers, a 
very considerable difference-between them has been most 
distinctly marked; and’ I -hasten'to inform you, that 
among the ‘great number of Chronometers [81] of so 
many distinguished Artists, Tue Dexts HAVE HELD 
THE FIRST RANK IN A BRILLIANT MANNER, I have | 
to request you, will announce this, to Mr. Dent; pre- | 
seht to him my congratulations on this result, and tell 
him that [ shall shortly write’to him to thank him most | 
‘sincerely for the’ great assistance which he has afforded | 
towards the success of the expedition, by sending us his 
admirable Chronometers.” 





Itis necessary to state that, in the ori ginal letter, the words 
in gnall capitals were underlined with a double line, and 
that in Italics with a single one. 

Extract from ‘the 4to'work of M. Srrvve, entitled, “ Ex- 
pédition Chronométrique, exécutée par Vordre de Sa Majesté 
L'Empereur Nicolas Ter. 

“M, B. Dent,.de Londres, nous a fourni les Chrono- 
mitres qui, sans contestation, out contribué le plus 
éfira¢ement ‘a Vexactitude du résultat de notre expé- 
dition.” 

“Mr. E. Dent, of London, has furnished us with the | 
Chronometers which, beyond dispute, haye contributed 
most effectually to the exactitude of the result of our 


expedition.” 


EDWARD J. DENT, 
82, Strand, 33 Cockspur Street, and 34 Royal Exchange, 
London, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
Chronometer and Watch-Maker to the Queen 
and H.R.H, Prince Albert, 


Has the’ gratification ' of further stating, in addition to the 
above high. Testimonial, that, he has received the FIRST 
Parwiom Rewarp from, the British Government for the 
unequalled, performance of his CHRONOMETER, which 
Varied only 0°54 hundreds of a second in its rate during a 
public trial OF twelve Months at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich: These frials, now terminated, lasted for thirteen 
years} during which period there were deposited, in compe- 
tition, by different’ makers, nearly 500 Chronometers. 

B,J. DENT has now the further satisfaction of an- 
Downging'that, as an additional reward for the performance 
ofhis'Patent Chronometérs in 1844, H. I. M. the Emperor 
has been graciously pleased to confer upon E. J. DENT the 
appolitment and title of ** Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. 
the Emperor of Russias ©! “C4 © 4 BO : 

(A COPY). * ASHBURNHAM HovusE, 

“16th January, 1845. 

“ By an official letter dated 3% of December, 1844, 
Monsieur the Ministér of Public Instruction has just in- 
formed me, that His Majesty the Emperor, as a recompense 
forthe useful service you rendered the Chronometrical Bx- 
Petition confided to M. de Struvé, has deigned to grant you 
the title of ‘ Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor 
of Russia,’ 

“Itis with real pleasure that I hasten to inform you of’ 


this, and take this occasio 
in m to offer you the assurance of my 


“Sir, 





“To Mr, Dent, “ Bruynow.” 


MANTELL ON THE MICROSCOPE. 


Now ready, with 12 Coloured Plates, and several Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 


THOUGHTS ON ANIMALCULES; 


Or, a Glimpse at the Invisible World, revealed by the Microscope. 
By GIDEON A. MANTELL, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Author of ‘‘ Medals of Creation,” “ The Wonders of Geology.’’ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





GEOLOGY, ' R. CLAUDE!’S COLOURED and NON- 
on ‘ - 5 A INVERTED DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT ESTABLISH- 
ERSONS wishing to become acquainted with | MENT is open every day from ¥ o'clock, 18 King William Street, near the 
this interesting branch of Science, will find their studies greatly | Adelaide Gallery, West Strand. , 
facilitated by means ot Elementary Collections, which can be had ot Mr. | -B. Sunshine is not at all necessary, and an early hour of the day is 
TENNANT, 149 Strand, Lundon, at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty , ™*4 preterable. 
Guineas each. 
A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent works on | 7 {\ 7 , e \ ’ J IR T 
Geology, contains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabinet with five trays; | O VISITORS to the co NTINENT.— 
viz.— ‘ ™ Messrs. J. and R. M‘*CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents to 





| the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and 
Minerats which are the components of Rocks, or yccasionally imbedded | Gentry that they continue to receive Consignments ot Objects of Fine Arts, 
in them :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Horneblende, | Baggage, &c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Cus- 
Augite, Asvestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, fuurmaline, Calvareous Spar, Fluor, | tom-House, &c.; and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all 
Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, Plumbagy, Bitumen, &c. | parts of the world. 
MeraLtic Orgs:—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tiu, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, } 
Silver, Gold, Piatina, &c. 
Rocxs:—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Serpentine, | — 
Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 1 , . . . ’ 
Fossits from the Llandeiio, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, Carboniferous, | { oO N D O N H OS Pi t A —— M E DI CA L and 
Lias, a Wealden, Chalk, Plastic-clay, London-clay, and Crag Forma- ls ae Baie h}. Tr ret, at Halfipast'T woo" by bet ean 
tions, &c. ad , October 1, 1816, at Half-pas roo'e! ’ an a RO- 
_ DUCTORY LECTURE witt be delivered by Mr. Curling.—Medicine 
W. J. Little, M.D.—Surgery: Mr. Luke and Mr, Curling.— Descriptive and 
Surgical Anatomy: Mr. Adams. — General Anatomy and Physiology : 
W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.5.— Materia Medica: J. Pereira, M.D., F.K.S. 
| —Chemis ry: J. Pereira, M.D., and Henry Litheby, M.B.—Midwitery, &c.; 
| F. H. Ramsbotham, M.D.—Forensic Medicine: F. H. Ramsbotham, M.D,, 
and Algernon Frampton, M.D.—Practical Anatomy: Mr. Critchett and 
A fine Cast in Plaster of Paris, carefully coloured, of that interesting | Mr. N. Ward.—Dental Surgery: Mr. Craigie —Botany: ————~. 
Fossil Saurian, the General Fee to the Lectures, 50/.; Medical Practice, 11/. Lls.; 
PLESICSAURUS DOLICHOBDBEIRUS. | Practice, including 12 months’ dre-sership, 262. 5s. 


| Of Materia Medica tree to the Pupils. 


Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, may be 
had on application at their Office as above. 





Mr. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in Mineratocy, with a view 
to facilitate the study of Grorogy, aud of the application of Mineral sub- 
stances in the Arts, illus.rated by an extensive Collection of Specimens, 
Models, &c, 


Surgical 
A Library and Cabinet 


The original eines ot the unique Skeleton of this species of Plesio- 
saurus, nuw in the British Museum, was obtained from the Lias, near ! 
Glastonbury, and is descriled and figured in the Bridgewater Treatise by , 
Dr. Buckland (Vol. 11. pl. 17). 

The Cast, mounted on a strong Wood Frame, measuring 6 feet 5 inches i 
in length by 3 feet 4 inches in width, is well adapted for Scientilic and | Will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, the Sth of October. 

Provincial Museums, as exhibiting the remarkable characters and pecu-' Ample opportunity and accommodation are bere afforded to persons 
iarity ot structure of this singular Reptile. | interested in the advancement of science tor practising the operations of 
(Price of the Cast, £4.) | analysis and research, and fur prosecuting chemical inquiries on subjects 

connected with the arts, agriculture, manufactures, and medicine. 
iy Fees, exclusive of materials, for one month, 4 guineas, three months, 
10 guineas; six months, 18 guineas; and nine months, 25 guineas. 


SOPWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS. |. The Daniell Scholarship of 20/., tenable for two years, will be awarded 


~ _— 7 next Easter for the best series ef Researches executed in the Laboratory, 
DEDICATED TO THF REV. WILLIAM BUCKLAND, ] provided that the Candidate has been a Member of this Class for six 
D.D. F.R.S. AND L.S. | months. 
PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF oxFoRD. |. A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be had on application per- 
| Sonally, or by letter, at the Secretary’s office, King’s College. 


September, 1946. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





XPERIMENTAL and ANALY LICAL 
CHEMISTRY.~KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The LABORA-~ 
TuwY, under the direction of Prof. MILLER and Mr. J. E. BOWMAN, 


These Models are constructed of various kinds of Wood, fitted tegether 
from actual Measurements of the Strata in the Coal and Lead Mining Dis- 
trict, of the North of Hngland. The eee part of each Model rep: 
the surface of the ground; the sides exhibit tour vertical sections, each of | 
which corresponds with the sections usually drawn in Geological Works, 
and the base of each Model represents a horizontal plane at a certain | 
depth under the surface, according to the scale ot the Model. 

To Students in Geology, and others interested in Mineral Districts, these 1 fal ’ r r > 
Models afford a clearer idea ot Geological Phenomena than ordinary plans } i O WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS and 
and sections, presenting a fac-simile of the objects represented, which can PUBLISHERS —T» be DISPOSED OF, by sealed tender, the whole 
be studied in every varicty of position, and thus exhibit and explain the | CoPYRIGHT, STOCK, and TEREOTYPE PLATEs, ot that Popular 
subterranean as well as surface relations of the various Strata, Beds of | work, the “LIBRARY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE,” both General and 
Coal, and Mineral Veins. | Farmers’ Series. 

Sold in Cases, bound and lettered, to resemble large octavo, quarto,or! _ Particulars of Stock, &c, will be given upon application to Mr. Baldwin, 
folio volumes. | 17 Paternoster Row; any turther information may be obtained of Mr. 

Set of Six Models, 3 inches square, £2 2 0 | Marshall, 4 Stationers’ Hail Court. 

Same 4 inches square, 210 0 lz 
Twelve Models, Sinchessquare, 4 0 O 

Same 4inchessyaare, 5 0 0 








LITERATURE AND ART. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXX.— 
| ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 170 of ‘* The 
; Edinburgh Review” are requested to be sent to the Pub- 
| dishers’ by Tuesday, the 29th inst.; and Bixus on or before 
Friday, October the 2d. 

39 Paternoster Row, 
Sept. 19, 1846: 


It may be proper to observe, that the train of investigation which is re | 
quired to study these Models is wholly apart from the theoretical researches | 
which extend to the original formation of the Rocks, and is contined to 
such facts as are open to every-day observation, and of which no doubt can 
possibly exist. 

The description of the Models can be had separate, price 1s. 6d. 


An extensive assortment of Minerals, Shells, and Fossils, together with 
all the recent Works relating to MintrALooy, Grolooy, Concnorooy, and | 
Cuemistry; Geological Maps, Hammers, Blowpipes, Acid Botues tor the | 

rocket, Cli Double Retr g Spar } i oy | 


for Optical purposes, 





&c. 
can be supplied by 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 Strand, London, 

t 








New Work in Monthly Parts, by Mr. Charles Dickens. 


On the Ist of October {to be completed in 0 Monthly Parts, uniform with 
“ Martin Chuzziewit,” &t.), price One Shilling, the First Number of 


| PeAaLines with the FIRM of DUMBEY 
pix ¢ 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to. Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
’ SON, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN ‘WINDSOR IT aru y Sp 

SOAP, so long ce for imp »tetains its superiori : . aa + syeiies 

as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, passessing | Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 
an aromatic aid lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled with Perkins® ' With’ Illustrations by HABLOT K. BROWN. 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. London: Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars. 


‘ | 
A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c. 
ithoat akgular coobers. <. ) a > Ode PINES 





'S? ene 


BOOKS, PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Hanprin’s Panservative Toora-Powver, an éffectual for } 
beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy | 
—. is exceed ugly agree ble to the mouth, and divesting the | 
La of oy impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel io polish | 

Matpectia ———- ~ nye pon ge extract of oleaginous sub- 
stances for maintaining the uty ai uxuriance of the Hair, havin 
also « délightfal pertuise. yi “nee 





The Colour of the Teeth a Test of Consumplion, Scrofula, §c. 
With 159 Engravings, price 10s, 
HE SURGICAL, MECHANICAL, and 


ing a new growth MEDICAL TREATMENT of the TEETH, qth RULES for their 
PRESERVATION; including a Complete Treatise on Dental Mechanism. 


By JAMES ROBINSON, 
Surgeon-Dentist tu the Metropolitan Hospital, &c, &c, 
W. Webster, 60 Piccadilly, London; 

Lindsay and Blakiston, Philadelphia, U.S. 


|. His Germivative gg a inspecific for p 
where the Hair is failing, 
Hanpair’s Corp Cazam or Roszs, prepared in great perfection, 
1 8. Daors, for witig greasy spots from Silks. 
Iv pRLIBLEMARKING Lyk, for Linen, te be used without preparation, ls.a | 








bottle. 





824 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, M RS. ROM ER’S N EW WORK 
SELECTION from LORD CHESTER- , » ; 
FIELD’s LETTERS to his SON on EDUCATION ; embracing the Now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, in 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings, price 28s, bound, 

ared for Translation into French, for the 


nei A PILGRIMAGE 10 THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF ERYPT, NUq 
benno es Bp Et rh Se AND PALESTINE, IN 1845-6. 


N.B. A Key to the above is in the press. By Mrs. ROMER, 


A New Edition, with very considerable Corrections. 5s. bound, Author of ‘‘ The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadalquivir,” “ Sturmer,” &c, 
N ITALIAN and ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


from Vercanr’s Italian and French Grammar, simplified in Twenty II. v. 


ety by Pitavaaty Member of the Academy at ome; RAVENSNEST; THE PENSCELLWOOD PAPER 
cili 

















in ish and Italian, with Notes, Remarks, and Additions. 
Ca!culated to facilitate the study of the Italian Language. OR, THE RED SKINS. COMPRISING ESSAY3 ON 
Cc 
pes gOS ee By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. Tuer SouLs AND Future Lire or ANIMALS, 
Tue EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. jdelberg: a 
Grammar, as well as to the above. By the same Author. 5s. bound. M 


" N ENTS. 
London: Charles Law, 131 Fleet Street; Dulau and Co.; P. Rolandi; CAPITAL PUNISHM 3 
Whittaker and Co.; and Sherwood and Co. Ill. Tux ENDOWMENT OF THE PROTESTANT AND Rens yiloN cons 


JUVENILE HISTORICAL LIBRARY SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF CaTuotic CHURCHES OF IRELAND. e deserved! 

, By the Rev. Dr. parr ti 4 ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRA-| Tue Eovcarios or rue Peorte. history or { 

eset TIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By the Author of “Doctor Hookwell.” age to wh 

1. Fest LESSONS in ENGLISH H{STORY. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. torical rese 
Price 9d. 


4 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits. his portrai 
2, FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH HISTORY. Price 9d. 1. “i descriptio 
8. FIRST LESSONS in SCOTTISH HISTORY. Price 9d. METHUEN’S 


ial sketch 
4, FIRST LESSONS in GRECIAN HISTORY. In the press, LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS ' i oedineiaiine 
° OR, RIGH A 


A KEY, answering to the French and Italian a vole 





EVELYN STUART; Baca 

5, The STORY-BOOK on ENGLISH HISTORY. 2s. ominent ch 
Nearly ready. OR, WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AFRICA. A Novel of the Day. this proud 

6. HISTORICAL QUESTIONS on the OLD and NEW 1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s, 6d, bound. 3 vols. ns, the sto! 
TESTAMENT. Price 9d. | incidents 


“,* The above little veleuineg contain the first rudiments of the snbject, eal part a gre: 
and’are written in simple lanyu: for the use of little children. der feels j 


age, 
Series will embrace stile « First Lessons” on the other nations de a 
world ; together with popular Tales and Steries on Historical Subjects. A L S O, J U Ss T R E A D Y. l be found 
Charles H. Law (late Souter and Law), School Library, 1351 Fleet Street. eor less | 


ul. 


I. * 
if blished, d 2 ‘ h we rise | 
am Wood F rains ta Coen: Plates, 1 vol. 8¥o, “iene pues lis, AN ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE The Author’s Edition. 


ANCIENE EGYPT:, her Testimony to the IN THE STREETS OF LONDON, A POET’S BAZAAR. faving br 


Truth of the Bible. * + : 
By WILLIAM O3BURN, Esq. With Anecdotes of their more Celebrated Residents. By H. C. ANDERSEN; Author of “The Improvisator: nd chee 











JOHN THOMAS SMITH, 


And he has directed his inqu Sofpagh that particular See Phe | is most in- 
. Seo, —Lit G . a 
ee ee ee ee ne Edited by CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
Samuel Bagster and Sons, Paternoster Row, London. 2 vols. Svo. 


Mr. Quark is ene of the most zealous, industrious, leamedl aed succeatut, | Author of “ The Life of Nollekens,” “A Book for a Rainy Froni the Danish, by CHARLES BECKWITH, Bs, MMR fidel; 
7 


3 vols. post 8vo, with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author preceding 
ters 80 
pt intimately 


‘ 12mo, price 5s, cloth, a. LIONEL DEERHURST it treats 
OME, PAGAN and PAPAL| CO USIN NICHOLAS. Or, Fashionable Life under the Regency. d a histor 


By an English Resident in that City. tion was ¢ 

London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Bristol: H. C. Evans. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY. Edited by the Countess of BLESSINGTON, is Bohemig 
Forming the New Volume of ‘‘ The Standard Novels.” Author of “‘ The Femme de Chambre.” fir and 
1 vol., with an Engraving, price 6s. bound. 3 vols. 











Important New Work! 


Price 7s. 6d. neatly bound, dedicated (by ean) to the General 
Shipow ners’ Society, 


our James 
RITISH CONSULS ABROAD; : _ rp 
their Origin Rank and Privileges, Duley Juriction and Redd so ee New Burlington Street, ue 
they are Coveraed, os. well te teees relating te Shipewaecs and Merchants ublisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. sider by 
in their Connexion with Consuls. ‘ rae 
By ROBERT FYNN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. “ ' | 

Pie Effingham eg “ = eee Now ready, with Maps and Plates, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. Sides 


2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s. cloth, TRAVELS OF A GEOLOGIST IN NORTH AMERICA, queen, to 


. . . perplex he 
valeur bok, gsi Nee LORLTS With Observations on the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. intrigue, t 
and wg ope force and delicacy of ex: ‘Spectator. nto his i 


“This is a graceful tale; tenets with aoe classical beauty; risin, : - 
casionall ryt grandeur; never turbulent, though venturing at times inte th the By Cc HARLES LYELL, F -R.S. 4 To i 
region of stormy passion. All” the characters “ are conceived and deline- 
ated with a powerful yet delicate and discriminating hand.”— Examiner. -_ tition by q 


Loni | Leena, Rs ves Cee eee Also, by same Author, Second Edition, with 400 Woodcuts, Plates, and Maps, 2 vols. 12mo, 16. rhmall 


Now ready, is to “fom the Courof Dice, | KLEMENTS of GEOLOGY; or, a Description and Classification of Rocksfimp'nes in 


ERIES of th t int ting VIEWS i oe : : : - om amon: 
Ss SIMA and = = ne Moet i! antes ng a od... and Fossils, illustrating the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants. we can : 


Letter; sad s and Map Edt Told Be corel 
enverPress ae By Captain G. P. THOMAS. ve selecte 


Dickinson and Co., 114 New Bond Street. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. rg two FE 


s ung Germ 
Just published, price 5s. ; free by post, Gs. 6d. 


RANKS on URINO-GENIVAL DISEASES, UNIFORM WITH THE SILURIAN SYSTEM. othth 


Part I. On Gonorrhoea and Gleet, emery ik the Influence of a 
Serofulous or Scorbutic State of System in producing those Morbid Secre- E ith the Ger 


tions, and shening thst the true nature of their diseased action is Irritative, Now ready, with Maps, Sections, Views, and Sixty Plates of Fossils, 2 vols. royal 4to, “*The ec 


«The distinction drawn and eaabiuhel at ouce origins! na vase | LE GEOLOGY OF RUSSIA IN EUROPE AND THE Riv 


able.—Universal Review. 2 
« We recommend this little treatise."—Bell’s Life in London, . 40 mec 
“ A comprehensive digest of the various opinions advanced of late years URAL MOUNTAINS. said; 
on the particular branch of surgery of which ve treats.”— Brighton Guardian. s aguas UE 
«This work comes upon the understanding with cleerseg and Serve."— By Sir RODERICK MURCHISON, G.C.S. guage in 
Sportsman. ” y poor ea) 
“ A thoroughly scientific work this.”"—Notts Review. ‘ tench ; ar 
“ This is an able treatise.”—Devonport Independent. 
“ There is a vast amount of truth in this book."—London Mercantile JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. iend turne 
Journal, his court 


“ The most casual perusal will shew Sot the writer gives the the —_ ot @ | Printed by Cuantzs Rosow, of Number 51 Live Street, Ki Number 1 
, ’s Cross, in the Cou! Middlesex, Printer, Gzoror Levey, of N 
beor Fm and a practical knowledge of the subject on w! ¢ treats.” rendon Terrace, Camberwell New Road, in the eure, Printer, and ee 5 i FRANKLYN, gr radise Ror, Stoke Nei * When 
in the Middlesex, Printer, at their Printing , Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the pk rish of Saint Bride, in the C he 
Pablished ty the Author, 90 Blackfriars Road, London ; and may be had published by WiL11AM ARMIGRR cuter, of Number 13 South Molton ‘Street, in the Parish Cee ine, Milan Sere yf ee! 
of Johnston, 68 Cornhil i; Seatin 4 Strand; Sanger, 150 Oxford Street ; dlesex, isher, at the LirgraAry GAzETTR Orricz, Number 7 Wellington Street, Strand, in the precinct of the Savoy in the Strand, in a Cray 
ll Street, 


























and by order of all Booksell County of Middlesex, on Saturday, September 19, 1846.—Agents for New York: Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 





